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Our (Contributors 


Mrs. Frona Eunice Wait Colburn is | 


well known to Californians and through- 
out the West. She early achieved success 


as a writer and newspaper woman—the 


first woman to enter the newspaper 
ranks in San Francisco. She is promi- 
nent as an author, lecturer and club- 
worker. Her recent book, “The Kinship 
of Mount Lassen” sets forth in graphic 
fashion the. attractions of the entire Las- 
sen region. The series of articles by Mrs. 
Colburn on famous women published in 
the OVERLAND MONTHLY has attracted 
wide comment and is to be followed by 
an equally interesting series on famous 
men. 


Professor James F. Chamberlain who 
contributes for this number the first of 
a series of special articles on Califor- 
nia, is a leading authority on geography 
and a writer and lecturer well known 
throughout the country. He is the author 
of numerous books on geography and 
travel and is a frequent contributor to 
magazines and scientific periodicals. His 
forthcoming articles on the industrial de- 
velopment of the country and the possi- 
bilities in trade and commerce, will be 
interesting as well as authentic. 


Our readers will appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of having before them in its en- 
tirety the eulogy on President Harding 
delivered by James D. Phelan, former 
United States Senator, given at the 
Memorial Services held at the Civic 
Auditorium, San Francisco, on August 
10. It is especially fortunate that Sen- 
ator Phelan was available for this ser- 
vice as he was associated with Presi- 
dent Harding as a fellow senator during 
the six years that the later served the 
State of Ohio in the Senate of the United 
States. This eulogy on Mr. Harding by 
one who knew him intimately well reflects 
the character and greatness as well as 
the simplicity of our former president. 
It will be read by people throughout the 
nation. 


The OverLAND MOonrTHLY is the oldest 
magazine published west of the Rocky 
Mountains. Founded by Francis Bret 
Harte, in 1868, the first issue made its 
appearance in July of that year. The 
magazine celebrated its 55th Birthday 
the July just passed. Few periodicals in 
the country have had a founding so sig- 
nificant or a history so brilliant. As one 
writer puts it: “The history of Califor- 
nia is the history of the Overland.” 


The Out West Magazine was from its 
beginning one of the most “Individual- 
istic Magazines ever published in Amer- 
ica.” It first appeared in 1886 under 
title “The Land of Sunshine.” It later 
became Out West, under editorship of 
Charles F. Lummis. .No magazine ever 
began to do for Southern California and 
the Southwest generally what Out West, 
published at Los Angeles, accomplished 
for that territory. 
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The “Olden, Golden Days” of the Pony Express 


Its Contribution to Western Civilization to be Demonstrated by a Re-enactment of the First Race Made in the Sixties 


HE. Wild West—the West of 

Mark Twain, of Bret Harte, of 

“Buftalo Bill,” of “bad” Indians 
—in a word, the West of sixty-two vears ago—will come into 
its own this Fall. For ten days, between August 31 and Sep- 
tember 10, the people of six western states will thrill to the 
thud of horses’ hoofs and of cowboys’ yells, while the calendar 
is turned back to the days of the Pony 


By H. W. THOMPSON 


OverRLAND MonTu ty, who was Samuel 
Clemen’s associate, will be honored as 
well, for Harte, aside from being an 
author of note, was in 1857 a shotgun messenger on stages 
running from Del Norte and Trinity counties. ‘This year also 
marks the diamond jubilee of the discovery of gold in Calli- 
fornia by James Marshall and that gold enabled the Union to 

, fight winning battles in the Civil War. 


Express. 

From St. Joseph, Missouri, on August 
31, two teams, one composed of cowboys 
and the other of United States army 
riders, will start one of the greatest horse 
races of all time. Riding in relays of 10 
miles for each horse and 75 miles for 
each rider, these teams will race to San 
Francisco, over the old Pony Express 
trail. Each of the states traversed will 
form a separate contest, which will end 
at the state line and all teams will start 
even again in the next state. “hus there 
will be races through Missouri, Kansas, 
Colorado, Utah, Nevada and Califor- 
nia. Computation of actual running 
times will be kept and the team making 
the lowest running time for the entire 

The last lap, from Sacramento into saddle. 
San Francisco, will end, it is planned, 


THE ORIGINAL PONY 

EXPRESS 

‘In the history of China there ap- 
pears to be a record of a dispatch 
route inaugurated by Genghis Khan, 
the first of the Mongol conquerers, 
who. overran most of Asia in the 
thirteenth century A. D. The dis- 
tance covered was 1800 miles, and ers. San Francisco then drew the adven- 
dispatches were carried by single cou- 
riers, using pony relays. The sched- 
ule time was ten days. History says 
that the riders bound their bodies 
tightly in narrow strips of cloth, pre- 
sumably for the purpose of keeping 
themselves from being shaken to 
race will be the winner. pieces or rubbed 


mea In its day the Pony Express service 
ended at Sacramento, and the mail was 
taken to San Francisco by boat; but 
there is adequate historical reason for 
making the Bay City the terminal of the 
race. Had it not been for the discovery 
of gold, there would have been no need 
for a pony express, nor would Mark 
‘Twain have been lured across the plains 
to tell imperishable tales of gold hunt- 


turous from all the world. In its har- 
bor were scores of ships abandoned by 
crews that quit the sea to try the mines. 

An additional historic celebration in 
California will be the observance of 
Admission day on September 9, the date 
when California was admitted to the 
Union of States. 

Every state through which passed 
riders of the original Pony Express is 


severely by the 


at T'anforan race tracks, outside the lim- 

its of the city by the Golden Gate, where a great rodeo, or 
wild west show will be in progress. Into a scene made lively 
by bucking bronchos, plunging steers and swishing lariats, the 
winning rider, wearing either the chaps and sombrero of a 
cowboy or the khaki uniform of a cavalryman, will speed atop 
his galloping pony, a fitting finish for a race of more than 
2,000 miles. The rodeo will be a 
three-day affair, with some of the 
best buckers and most gifted riders 
between Cheyenne and the Pacific 
¢ Ocean in contest for trophies. 


| There is a peculiar fitness in 


nore interesting historical connec- 
tions. In the first place, Nevada 
is holding a Mark ‘Twain Festival 
and in this California, as the home 
for some years of the author to 
whom it owes no small part of its 
romantic fame, has joined gladly. 


reviving the pony express this 
i year, for never have there been 


>. 
~ 


James W. MARSHALL 


Discoverer of Gold in California And Bret Harte, founder of the 


aiding in its revival, for the intrepid 
messengers of sixty years ago marked a new epoch in the 
development of frontier civilization. “They brought the 
fastest transportation in western history up to that time, 
making the distance of 1,980 miles from St. Joseph to Sac- 
ramento in eight days. 

It was on April 3, 1860, at five o’clock in the morning, that 
Johnny Frey, aged 20, leaped on a 
black pony at St. Joseph and rode 
westward. At the same hour, in 
Sacramento, Harry Roff, another 
youth, saddled his restless mount 
and, turning eastward, was oft 
like a shot. ‘Thus started the Pony 
Express, which operated for six- 
teen months, at a crucial period in 
the nation’s history, when quick 
mail service meant the very life 
of the union. 

Mark Twain, who tells in 
“Roughing it,” of his trip across 
the continent in a stage coach. 
wrote the following description 


JoHN A. SUTTER 
Founder of Sutter For. 
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of the express riders: 

“We had a consuming * 
desire from the beginning 
to see the pony rider. But 
somehow or other, all 
that passed us, and all 
that met us, managed to 
scoot by in the night. And 
we heard only a whizz 
and a hail, and the swift 
phantom of the desert was 
gone before we could get 
our heads out of the win- 
dows. Finally one is seen in the dis- 
tance. It approaches nearer and nearer! 
Everyone yelling, ‘Here he comes!’ A 
whoop and a hurrah from our upper 
deck, a wave of the rider’s hand but no 
reply and man and horse burst past our 
excited faces and go winging away, like 
the belated fragment of a storm.” 

The first trip from St. Joseph to Sac- 
ramento was made, historians state, in 
nine days and twenty three hours. ‘The 
east bound run was accomplished in 
eleven days and twelve hours. This was 
about half the time taken by the stage 
over what was known as the “Southern 
Route.” The pony then, had cut down 
the time a full ten days. 

There were popular demonstrations 
when the first eastbound mail arrived at 
Sacramento. The pouch was_ rushed 
aboard the steamer Antelope for San 
Francisco, where it arrived during the 
night. Even at that, waiting crowds, ap- 
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Sutter Fort in Sacramento, as It Appeared in the 


of the Pony Express 


prised by whistles and jangling bells, 
shouted their enthusiasm and the Cali- 
fornia band turned out. The courier 
had brought a message of congratulation 
from President Buchanan to Governor 
Downey of California. It was a won- 
derful achievement. 

“The Pony Express rider,’ says on: 
writer, “seems to have been a _ semi- 
mythical person even in his own time. 
He was a function, rather than a man, 
a human substitute for the telegraph. 
The pioneer merchant knew that a five 
dollar fee would carry a letter written 
on onion skin paper, from Sacramento 
to “St. Joe,” a distance of 1900 miles, 
in eight days, but few ever saw a rider. 
There was a general idea abroad that 
the rider avoided excess weight like a 
jockey, dispensed with pistols on this ac- 
count even in Indian country, used a 
pad saddle, never rode less than a run, 
and jumped upon a new steed every 


Days 


“September, 1923 
had 


ten miles until he 
completed five laps. 

Everyone knew that 
riders were racing over 
desert and plain day and 
night, in burning summer 
and freezing winter. But 
in his human qualities the 
rider was little known, ex- 
cept at the relay points. 
He was a rare specimen 
in comparison with stage 
drivers and scouts. 

Mark Twain says in “Roughing It” 
that eighty riders were in the saddle all 
the time from Missouri to California, 
forty flying eastward and forty west- 
ward, requiring the services of four 
hundred horses. 

In the coming race, it is proposed to 
adhere somewhat closely to the fastest 
schedule of the express riders of the old 
days. About 50 riders and 250 ponies 
will be used by each of the two compet- 
ing teams. ‘he winner of the last lap, 
whether he be cavalryman or cowboy, 
will be greeted in San Francisco by 
thousands of waving sombreros. for the 
“Ten Gallon Hat,” guaged by cubic, 
not liquid, contents, is being generally 
adopted in that city as the insignia of 
the occasion. All California is entering 
with spirit into the preparations for the 
yreatest Wild West revival in a _ half 
century. 


‘7 Relay team of William S. Tevis, Jr., for Pony Express race. Left to right: Jack Reyen, W. S. Tevis, Jr., 


Thomas Mulhall, Harry Guevarra 
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Reminiscences of The Pony Express Days 


ee ARLY in the Spring of 1860, 

the Overland Pony Express 

was inaugurated. This was a 
matter of absorbing interest to every- 
body on the Pacific Coast, and partic- 
ularly to the tradespeople of California. 
Be it remembered that the Pony Ex- 
press preceded the telegraph as well as 
the railroad. It opened up communica- 
tion with the Atlantic seaboard in the 
wonderfully short time, as was then 
thought, of ten days. Prior to that the 
speediest way of transmitting intelli- 
gence from one side of the continent to 
the other was by steamship, by way of 
Panama, and that consumed often four 
and never less than three weeks. 

“The mail steamers at first arrived 
only monthly, but later perhaps oftener, 
and the time between steamers, when 
great events were transpiring in other 
parts of the world, seemed distressingly 
prolonged. 

“The advent of the Pony Express, 
therefore, was hailed with great delight 
by the newspaper men of the Coast as 
well as by the merchants and others hav- 
ing close business relations with the East. 
Shortening the time of communication 
across the continent to less than one-half 
was regarded as something extraordi- 
nary, as it really was, considering the 
manner in which it was done. 

“For the purpose of this express a line 
of nearly 200 stations was established 
on the shortest practicable route be- 
tween St. Joseph, on the Missouri River, 
and Sacramento. ‘These stations were 
well supplied with the ficetest horses 
that could be procured, three or four at 
each station, and many hundreds in all. 

“Besides the keepers of the stations, 
the requisite number of daring boys of 
light weight, for riders, were employed. 
Of these there were more than half a 
hundred, and among them, young Wil- 
liam Cody, afterwards better known as 
Buffalo Bill. He was then but 14 years 
of age, but a man in courage. 

“Each rider for his run would make 
a hundred miles, more or less, without 
stopping a moment for rest, changing 
horses perhaps a dozen times on_ his 
stretch, jumping from one foaming 
steed, with his light letter pouch, to the 
back of a fresh one already saddled 
awaiting him, and away he would speed 
like the wind. 

“The ride of John Gilpin was not to 
be compared with the ride of those brave 
boys. Some of them were killed by the 
Indians, but that did not deter others 
from taking their places. They were 
ordered to make time and they always 
made it. 


By Former U. S. Senator CORNELIUS COLE 


‘Those who were to witness it, will 
never forget the arrival of the first of 
these express messengers at Sacramento. 
It was an occasion of great rejoicing, 
and everybody, big and little, old and 
young, turned out to see the fun. All 
business for the time was suspended; 
even the courts adjourned for the event. 

“A large number of the citizens of 
all classes, grave and gay, mounted on 
fast horses, rode out some miles on the 
line to meet the incoming wonder. ‘The 
little rider upon his blooded charger, 
under whip and spur, came down upon 


headed, riding at the top of their speed, 
dashing down J Street, might have been 
taken, had it occurred on the plains, for 
a band of wild Comanches, but the little 
mail carrier paid no attention to them 
and kept in the lead. 

“If there was one in the whole throng 
more conspicuous than the rest and who 
might have been taken for the chief of 
the tribe, it was Charles Crocker, after- 
wards so promineftly associated with 
the great Pacific Railroad enterprise. 

“It ought to be noted here that all 
letters to be sent by the pony express 
were required to be written on the thin- 
nest of paper. Even newspapers to be 


The Old Alta Telegraph building at Sacramento where the Pony HExpress riders 
drew rein on the last lap across country 


them like a meteor, but made not the 
slightest halt to greet his many visitors. 


“Then began a race of all that wait- 
ing throng, over the stretch back to the 
city, the like of which has never been 
seen. It may have been rivaled in speed 
and confusion by some of the cavalry 
disasters during the war that presently 
followed, but the peaceful people of Sac- 
ramento, I am sure, never beheld any- 
thing of the kind before or afterwards. 
The whole cavalcade, shouting and 
cheering, some waving banners and bare- 


sent by that express were printed on tis- 
sue paper and sent as letters. But light 
as they were the charge upon each was 
$5.00 and at that high rate of postage 
the enterprise continued to be well pat- 
ronized until its usefulness was finally 
cut off by the completion of the over- 
land telegraph.”’ 


EDITOR'S NOTE—Former United States 
Senator Cornelius Cole, of Los Angeles, who 
is now in his 103rd year, was in Sacramento 
when the first trip of the Pony Express was 
run. This story is from his memoirs of the 
early life in Sacramento. 
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The Overland Pony Express 


How the Route of the First Transcontinental Railroad was Determined 


UCH has been written of the 
M famous Pony Express, but most 

accounts have stressed the ro- 
mantic and spectacular side, failing to 
show the motives which actuated its 
founders, or to portray its relationship 
to the other problems of overland 
communication and westward ex- 
pansion. 

The Pony Express was not an 
end in itself, but a means to an 
end. It was launched primarily 
for the purpose of getting a con- 
tract for a daily mail service with 
stage-coaches over the “Central’’ 
route, via Salt Lake City. The 
stage-coach was looked upon as the 
precursor of the “Pacific Rail- 
road’; hence the great importance 
attached to the question whether 
the mail route should follow a 
northern or a southern course. 

The first United States mail ser- 
vice to the Pacific Coast ran to 
Oregon, and was provided for in 
March, 1847, before California 
had become a part of the United 
States. In 1850 slow overland mails 
were established from the Missouri 
River to Salt Lake City, and to Santa 
Fe, New Mexico. The next year 
a monthly line was begun from Sac- 
ramento to Salt Lake City. Letters 
could now be carried by land across the 
continent, but with a sixty-day schedule 
no through letters were offered for 
transmission. The land service served 
the intermountain region only. 

During the early fifties great efforts 
were being made in Congress to provide 
for a “Pacific Railroad,” but the efforts 
were uniformly unsuccessful, due to the 
strong sectional conflicts between North 
aud South. With an apparent deadlock 
existing on the roalroad question, rep- 
resentatives from the West turned their 
attention to a substitute in the form of 
an improved stage-coach service. These 
efforts finally culminated in the passage 
of an act in 1857 which provided for a 
semi-weekly mail service from the Mis- 
sourt River to the Pacific Coast at a 
compensation of $600,000 per annum. 

The route chosen was in the form of 
a great semi-circle from St. Louis via 
Fort Smith, Arkansas, El Paso, and Los 
Angeles, to San Francisco. The Post- 
master General, who was from Tennes- 
see, maintained that the route via Salt 
Lake City was impracticable for year- 
round travel. However, in response to 
criticism from the proponents of the 


By L. R. HAFEN 
History Department, University of California 


“Central” route and to better keep in 
contact with the army in Utah, he im- 
proved the mail service on this route in 
1858 to a weekly schedule. 


Old “Hangtown’’—now Placerville, an important 


point on the Pony Express route 


When the “Utah War” episode ter- 
minated, the mail service was reduced 
to a semi-monthly basis. It was operat- 
ing upon a thirty-eight day schedule, 
and accordingly could not compete with 
the more adequately subsidized ‘‘Butter- 
field’’ route which was operating upon 
a twenty-five day schedule via El Paso. 
Conflict both in and out of Congress 
was therefore inevitable. 

Friends of the route via Salt Lake 
City would not be satisfied until they 
had a service equal to that upon the 
southern route. Senator Gwin of Calli- 
fornia, told W. H. Russell, the con- 
tractor onthe Central route, that it 
would be necessary to demonstrate the 
feasibility of his route for 
year-round travel before. 
Congress could be induced 
to establish the desired ser- 
vice. He asked Russell to 
launch a fast overland ex- 
press and agreed to obtain 
from Congress a subsidy to 
reimburse him for the under- 
taking. Russell, Majors and 
Waddell, accordingly decid- 
ed to make the venture, and 
within two months all was 
in readiness for launching 
the Pony Express. 

On the third of April, 
1860, a simultaneous start 
was made from the two ends 


of the line. In-San Francisco a “clean- 
limbed, hardy, little nankeen-colored 
pony” stood waiting for his precious let- 
ter bags which were to be sped across 
the continent. ‘The little fellow looked 
all unaware of his famous future. Two 
little flags adorned his headstall, 
and from the pommel of his saddle 
hung a bag lettered “Overland 
Pony Express.”’ This pony had 
but a short run to the boat which 
was to carry the express to Sac- 
ramento. 

Here began the real Pony Ex- 
press. Harry Roff, mounted on a 
spirited half-breed broncho, start- 
ed eastward, covering the first 
twenty miles, including one 
change, in fifty-nine minutes. At 
Placerville he connected with 
“Boston,” who took the route to 
Friday’s Station, crossing the east- 
ern summit of the Sierras. Sam 
Hamilton next fell into line and 
pursued his way by Carson City to 
Fort Churchill. The run to this 
point, 185 miles, was made in fifteen 
hours and twenty minutes. “Pony Bob” 
Haslam, Jay G. Kelly, H. Richardson 
and George Thatcher followed each 
other on the route to Salt Lake City. 

The start from the eastern end was 
made before a large crowd, gathered at 
St. Joseph to witness the launching of 
the Pony Express. The firing of a can- 
non announced the beginning of the 
first ride. J. H. Keetley, an old pony 
express rider quaintly remarks: “On 
the first trip out Carlyle was riding a 
nice brown mare, and the people came 
near taking all the hair out of the poor 
beast’s tail for souvenirs.” 

The first express was carried through 
in splendid time and was enthusiastically 


Driving the Golden Spike that marked the joining of the 
eastern and western divisions of the first transcontinental 
railroad, at Promontery Point, Utah 
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received along the line. ‘he San Fran- 
cisco Bulletin writes upon the reception 
at the western end: 


“Tt took seventy-five ponies to make 
the trip from Missouri to California 
in 10%% days, but the last one— 
the little fellow who came down in 
the Sacramento boat this morning 
had the vicarious glory of them all. 
Upon him an enthusiastic crowd were 
disposed to shower all their compli- 
ments. He was the veritable Hippa- 
griff who shoved a continent behind 
his hoofs so easily; who snuffed up 
sandy plains, sent lakes and moun- 
tains, prairies and forests, whizzing 
behind him, like one great river rush- 
ing eastward.” 

The route taken by the Pony Express 
was that followed by the Mormons in 
1847 and by the California Argonauts 
of 1849. It followed the Platte River, 
and through South Pass to Salt Lake 
City. From this point it went south of 
the Great Salt Lake, across the desert 
to Fort Churchill, Carson City, and 
over the Sierras to Sacramento. 

Along this route, stations were estab- 
lished at intervals averaging about fif- 
teen miles each. Station houses were 
built of logs, stone, or adobe, according 
to the material most available in the sec- 
tion. Some of these houses, in the area 
where indians were hostile, were regular 
little fortresses. Usually, two men were 
maintained at each station to care for 
the stock and to keep all in readiness for 
the arrival of the riders. 

The horses employed were the best 
obtainable and were famous for speed, 
endurance and dependability. ‘They were 
fed and housed with the greatest care, 
for they must measure up to the severest 
tests. Ten, fifteen, or twenty-five miles 
each must cover with scarcely a breath- 
ing spell; and it took good mettle to 
endure the strain. 

The riders were the pick of the fron- 
tier. ‘hey were young men, selected for 
their nerve, light weight, and general 
fitness. They were armed, but generally 
depended upon the fleetness of their 
ponies for safety from Indian attacks. 
The life of the rider was exciting and 
his work often dangerous. It was no fit 
position for a tenderfoot or a coward. 
Over the level prairies and through the 
mountain fastnesses the rider must 
know the path or make it. Hostile In- 
dians might lie in ambush, but he must 
not hesitate. Day and night in sunshine 
or storm, the precious burden must go 
on. If a rider galloped into a station 
and found that his “relief” had been 
killed or disabled, then he must do dou- 
ble service. It was on such an occasion 
that “Buffalo Bill” rode continuously 
for 320 miles in 21 hours and 40 
minutes. 

Each rider rode from 75 to 100 miles 


and made a round trip over this run 
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twice a week. For this work he received 
a salary of from $50 to $150 per month. 
The riders did not dress uniformly, but 
the usual costume was a buckskin hunt- 
ing shirt, cloth trousers, tucked into 
high boots, and a jockey cap or slouch 
hat. A complete buckskin suit with the 
hair on the outside to shed the rain was 
provided for stormy weather. The mail 
was carried in four small leather bags 
called cantinas about six by twelve 
inches in size, which were sewed to a 
square machier which was put over the 
saddle. The letters before being placed 
in the pockets were wrapped in oiled 
silk to preserve them from moisture. 
The maximum weight for any mail was 
twenty pounds and the charges were at 
first $5.00 per half ounce. 


Before the Pony Express had been 
in operation two months it was inter- 
rupted by the Washoe Indian War in 
Nevada. Several stations were burned 
and the stock driven off by the Indians. 
However, volunteers were raised and the 
Indians punished. Within a month the 
line was re-stocked and the service re- 
newed. After this interruption the Pony 
Express was placed upon a semi-weekly 
schedule and continued upon that basis 
during the remainder of its existence. 


The time consumed in making the 
overland trips was usually a little 
greater than that announced by the 
schedule, but by the aid of the telegraph 
at each end of the line good time was 
made in the transmission of messages. 
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The best time made was that made in 
carrying the news of Lincoln’s election. 
This was carried from Fort Kearny to 
Fort Churchill (the telegraph termini) 
in precisely six days. 

As winter approached, the experiment 
was watched with great interest. Was 
the Central route to be practicable for 
year-round travel? The answer to that 
question would determine the route of 
the first transcontinental railroad. The 
schedule was extended to fifteen days 
for the winter months, and although 
the schedule was not entirely maintained, 
only one trip was missed completely. 


During the summer of 1861 the tele- 
graph was pushed forward from both 
ends and the transmission of news and 
messages was accordingly expedited. 
When the telegraph line was completed 
on October 24, 1861, the Pony Express 
came to a close. ‘The pony was fast, but 
he could not compete with the lightning. 

The Pony Express was inaugurated 
as an advertiser and demonstrator of the 
Central route, rather than as an imme- 
diate money making scheme. When the 
daily stage coach service was established 
on this route in July, 1861, this first 
object was attained. As a financial un- 
dertaking the project did not succeed. 
Alexander Majors, one of the original 
projectors of the enterprise, says that 
“the business transacted over this line 
was not sufficient to pay one-tenth of 
the expenses, to say nothing of the cap- 
ital invested.”” Although this is no doubt 


The historic engine “Collis P. Huntington,” first to enter Sacramento over the rails. 
Now on view in the yard of Southern Pacific Company, Sacramento. (Insert)—John Lon- 
ergan, the first engineer, now living at Philadelphia 
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William S. Tevis, Jr., of Burlingame, California, 
ride from the Nevada-California state line to San Francisco for the cowboy team in the 
Sacramento, 104 miles, will be followed, starting at 1 o’clock A. 
ernor Arthur Hyde, of Missouri, will be delivered to Governor Friend W. Richardson, 
the Whiskerinos of Sacramento will furnish 
continue to San Francisco—not by boat, as in the old days—but around 
Rolph will officially receive him in behalf of San Francisco. 


an exaggeration, it is nevertheless true 
that the Pony Express brought consid- 
erable financial embarrassment upon its 
projectors. 

From the standpoint of the nation 
the Pony Express was eminently success- 
ful. It demonstrated the practicability 
of the Central route and marked the 
path for the first transcontinental rail- 
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Pony Express race. 
M., September 9 and arriving at 12 noon. The official letter from Gov- 
of California, at the State fair grounds, where 


September, 1923 


grandson of the first president of the original Wells Fargo Express Company, will 


The original route to 


the pioneer background, garbed in the costumes of '49. With a fresh mount, Tevis will 


road. By shortening the distance be. 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific coasts it 
helped unite the Rocky Mountain re- 
gion and the Pacific Coast to the Union 
during that first ominous year of Civil 
War. It showed the conquest of the 
West in one of its most spectacular 
phases, and is an act in the great West- 
ern drama that will always be recalled 


1860 


March 26, 


ald and the St. Louis Republican: 


announced in due time, etc.” 


THE people of the United States were thrilled on 
1860, with the following announcement 
which appeared simultaneously in the New York Her- 


“To San Francisco in eight days by The Cen- 
tral Overland California and Pikes Peak Express. 

“The first courier of the Pony Express will 
leave the Missouri River on Tuesday, April 3d, 
at 5 o’clock a. m., and will run regularly weekly 
thereafter, carrying letter mail only. 
of departure on the Missouri River will be in tele- 
graphic communication with the East and will be 


The distance covered by the Pony Express was 1966 
miles. There were but four military posts, which were 
from 250 to 300 miles apart. The last rider westward 
reached Sacramento in nine days and 23 hours. The 
first-mail from the East consisted of 85 pieces. 


through Stockton to the Tanforan race track, where Mayor 
The entire distance to be ridden by Tevis is 261 miles 


and re-enacted as one of our precious 
heritages. 


EDITOR’S NOTE—In 1861 the Pony Ex- 
press Company sold its holdings to Ren Hol- 
laday, and his successful handling of the 
»verland mail is a story that will be told 
in a latter issue of the Overland Monthly. 
Many of the employees or the Pony Ex- 
press continued in Holladay’s service, while 
some were later connected with the Wells 
Fargo Express Company, which operated 
until the World War, when it was absorbed 
by the American Railway [xpress. 


The point 


On August 23, 1923, or 53 years four months and 
27 days after the record-breaking Pony Express race, 
the people throughout the nation were again thrilled 
by the announcement in the newspapers, similar in 
tenor to the following which appeared in the San 
Francisco Examiner: 


“Pilot ends epochal trip across United States. 
Thousand greet machine as it drops at Criss; 
Field, San Francisco, ending speedy voyage from 
Atlantic to Pacific. 


“At 6:24 last evening the airplane carrying the 
eight bags of New York mail swooped down out 
of the skies and effected a safe landing upon the 
Marina, completing the entire journey in thirty- 
four hours and twenty-three minutes. 


“The average speed of the plane for the 2680- 
mile trip was 80 miles per hour.” 


1923 
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An Interpretation of California 


HERE was excitement in the 
town of old Palos, Spain, one 
August day in the year 1492. 

On that day there sailed out of the 
harbor three small ships to seek on 
the opposite shore of the uncharted sea, 
the continent of Asia. ‘That the haz- 
ardous undertaking would be successful 
few believed, for it was sup- 


By JAMES FRANKLIN CHAMBERLAIN ; 
Author of Climatic Conditions in California, 


e Forest Resources in 
California, etc., etc. 


quickly followed and the Spanish be- 
came the dominant power on the eastern 
shore of the Pacific Ocean. They took 


quest, the fabulous stories of the Seven 
Cities and of the wonderful island 
called California, whose only inhabit- 
ants were said to be women, led the 
conquerer to send out expeditions both 
inland and along the coast. One of these 
was commanded by Cabrillo, who was 
commissioned to seek the fabled Strait 

of Anian which was believed to 


posed that in the mysterious dis- 
tance beyond the curtain of the 
horizon lay the edge of the 
world. To plunge over this 
meant annihilation. ‘The little 
vessels from the Spanish port 
skirted the western coast of Af- 
rica to about the thirtieth paral- 
lel of north latitude; then 
boldly set their course westward. 

As day after day passed and 
no signs of land appeared, con- 
fidence gave place to doubt; 
doubt. to fear; fear to anarchy. 
In vain did the sailors argue, 
implore, threaten. ‘The faith of 
the great admiral who directed 
the course of the ships remained 
unshaken. ‘To repeated requests 
from the sailors to turn back and 
steer a course for Spain, his re- 
ply, which was ever the same, 
was a lesson not to his men alone, 
but to all people everywhere. 
The famed California poet, Joa- 
quin Miller, has immortalized 
both Christopher Columbus and 
himself in the verses entitled 


Nature was in a happy and gracious 
mood when she fashioned California. 
bestowed upon it fabulous mineral wealth; 
restful forests in which grow the monarchs 
of the vegetable world; fertile plains where 
men gather bountiful harvests; majestic 
mountains whose most lofty peaks are 
crowned with everlasting snows; beautiful 
lakes glistening like jewels in the laps of 
alpine valleys; wonderful waterfalls, whose 
power is man’s obedient servant and whose 
music is a benediction; an abundance of sun- 
shine which is woven into the bodies and 


souls of her happy children. 


She 


extend across North America 
from west to east. Cabrillo 
sailed into San Diego Bay in 
1542 but did not establish a set- 
tlement. In fact, he voyaged 
further north than San Francisco 
Bay, passing on without discov- 
ering the Golden Gate. On his 
return voyage he died. 

More than two centuries were 
to elapse after the discovery of 
California before a permanent 
settlement was to be made. Dur- 
ing this time Mexico was being 
developed, and the Spanish were 
working with the Indians in 
New Mexico and Arizona. Other 
nations were becoming interested 
in the Pacific shores of North 
America and the Spaniards saw 
that if they were to hold Califor- 
nia permanently, they must pro- 
tect this much-desired land. 

The depredations of Drake, 
the English sea-rover, resulted in 
great loss to the Spanish. Finally 
both a land and a water force 
left Mexico for the purpose of 
making settlements along the 


“Columbus :” 


Behind him lay the gray Azores, 

Behind the Gates of Hercules: 

Before him not the ghost of shores; 
Before him only shoreless seas. 

The good mate said: “Now must we pray, 
For lo! the very stars are gone, 

Brave Adm’r’l speak; what shall I say?” 
“Why say: ‘Sail on! sail on! and on!’” 


And then, in the vision of Joaquin 
Miller, “They sailed and sailed, as 
winds might blow,” overcoming all ob- 
stacles of wind and wave, and finally 
Columbus “gained a world;” he gave 
that world “Its grandest lesson: On! 
sail 

The never ceasing trade winds drove 
the ships slowly but steadily westward 
to the shores of the new rather than the 
old world. Thus was the very discovery 
of America favored by a geographic con- 
dition. But although America had been 
discovered, the long-desired route to 
Asia had not been found. In 1497 Vasco 
de Gama sailed around the south end of 
Africa and thus reached Asia. The voy- 
ages of Balboa, Magellan and others 


possession of Peru and Mexico, obtain- 
ing from these countries vast stores of 
gold and silver. It was therefore quite 
natural that the Spanish explorers 
should extend their movements north- 
ward. These explorations resulted final- 
ly in the discovery of California. 


For several centuries following settle- 
ment on what is now the Atlantic coast 
of the United States, the frontier of our 
country moved steadily westward. Be- 
cause of this, California is usually 
thought of as a new country, having 
only a brief history. Three thousand 
miles of plains, deserts and mountains 
separate our Atlantic from our Pacific 
coast. Quite natural then that the dis- 
covery of California was the result of 
water rather than of land movements. 


It was Cortez who toiled up the 
mountains from the Gulf Coast to the 
City of Mexico, captured the city and 
deposed the Indian ruler, Montezuma. 
The gold and silver which fell into the 
hands of Cortez as a result of the con- 


coast of California. The land 
force, after nearly two months of hard- 
ship and suffering, reached San Diego 
Bay, and on its shore, on July 16, 1769, 
Father Junipero Serra, the Spanish 
monk, established the first permanent 
settlement in California. 

Thus San Diego came into existence 
six years before the first shot was fired 
in the War of the Revolution. Mon- 
terey, the first capital of California, was 
founded five years before Paul Revere 
made his famous ride. Before the Rev- 
olution had been brought to a close, San 
Francisco, San Jose, Los Angeles, Santa 
Barbara and other noted places had 
been founded as presidios or pueblos. 

While our ancestors in the eastern 
part of our country were prosecuting 
Indian wars, the Padres in California 
were building missions and teaching the 
Indians the arts of peace; Spanish ranch- 
eros were living happy lives upon their 
vast estates over which roamed countless 
herds of cattle, sheep and horses. 

During the years of Spanish occupa- 
tion, the settlements were near the coast 
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because communication with the outside 
world was by water rather than by land, 
and because of the lack of rain in the 
Great Valley. The wants of the people 
were relatively few and household in- 
dustries supplied these in large part. 
The daily routine of existence was most 
simple. An occasional ship brought to 
California manufactured articles from 
the mother country, and on returning, 
carried back to Spain hides and tallow. 
Between the years 1769 and 1823 there 
had been established a chain of missions, 
twenty-one in number, and extending 
from San Diego to Sonoma. 


Under the direction of the Padres, 
the Indians made the sun-dried bricks 
used in building, and helped to erect the 
adobe structures so much used in decades 
past. Timbers were dragged from the 
mountains, shaped and put in _ place, 
being held together by strips or thongs 
of leather. Irrigation ditches were dug. 
Orange and olive trees and vineyards 
were planted and flocks and herds were 
pastured on the adjacent lands. 


The people of other countries soon 
began to compete with the Spanish 
for possession of California. Russia was 
already in control of Alaska, and as 
early as 1812 a company of Russians 
entered California from the north. The 
hunting of fur seals was quite profita- 
ble and a base of operations was es- 
tablished on the coast at Fort Ross, near 
Russian river, in what is now Sonoma 
county. The English also were inter- 
ested in the fur trade of the West, and 
a number of hardy British subjects found 
their way from Canada to California. 


It is commonly believed that the first 
party to enter California overland was 
led by Jedediah Smith in 1826. In’ 1830 
Wolfskill led a party of trappers into 
California from Utah. They reached 
the Mojave desert by way of the Sevier 
and Virgin valleys and passing through 
Cajon pass made their way to Los An- 
geles. This route came to be called the 
Spanish Trail. It is of interest to note 
that the Salt Lake Railroad, now a part 
of the Union Pacific System, practically 
follows the old Spanish Trail. 

The Gila Valley, which in early days 
was a favorite trapping ground, fur- 
nished another approach to Southern 
California. The Gila led to the Colo- 
rado river at a point south of the Sierra 
Barrier and the route then led west- 
ward to San Diego. In a general way 
the Gila Trail is now followed by the 
Sunset Route of the Southern Pacific. 

As early as 1825 there was considera- 
ble trade between California and the 
east by Santa Fe, New Mexico. This 
was carried on by means of “trains’’ con- 
sisting of “prairie schooners” drawn by 
oxen, mules or horses. Many of these 
trains fitted out and started from Inde- 
pendence, Missouri, and followed the 
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Arkansas, the Cimarron and Canadian 
Rivers to Las Vegas, New Mexico, and 
thence across the mountains to Santa 
Fe. The Santa Fe Trail reached the 
seaward slope of Southern California 
by way of Cajon pass. The Santa Fe 
Railroad today follows this trail. 


The low passes along the southern 
trails, the relatively high winter tem- 
peratures, and the importance of Santa 
Fe as a trading center resulted in giving 
to Southern California overland com- 
munication with the East sooner than 
such contact was had with the central 
and northern parts of the state. 

Another route to the coast followed 
the Platte river to Fort Laramie and 
the Sweetwater to South Pass. ‘The 
Green, Black, Muddy and Bear rivers 
led into Utah. From a point on the 
Bear, the course was west to the Hum- 
boldt and Walker rivers, and Sonora 
Pass opened the way across the Sierra 
Nevada mountains. After the discov- 
ery of the Truckee Pass, this latter was 
used, as it is some three thousand feet 
lower than Sonora Pass. This was the 
California Trail, and it was the Hum- 
boldt river and the Truckee Pass that 
determined the course of the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad from Ogden to Califor- 
nia. This trail is now the Ogden or 
San Francisco Overland Route of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad. 

Occasionally a party that had reached 
the Pacific coast by way of the Oregon 
Trail followed up the Willamette Val- 
ley and crossed the mountains to the 
Upper Sacramento. The Shasta Route 
now operates through this gateway. 
There were thus five slender streams of 
population flowing into California over- 
land in pre-railroad days. These en- 
tered over the Spanish, the Gila, the 
Santa Fe and the California trails, and 
by way of the Willamette and Sacra- 
mento rivers. In addition, there was an 
occasional water voyage made around 
the Horn. It is difficult to say whether 
the hardships and trials incident to land 
travel were more severe than those en- 
countered by a trip around the Horn. 

The number of American settlers in 
these early days was not large but they 
were intelligent observers and awake to 
the possibilities of California. ‘They saw 
clearly the inability of Mexico to hold 
California should the English or the 
Russians make an attempt to secure it. 
They saw too that it was of the great- 
est importance that the United States 
should be in possession of this area. Our 
Government began to realize the neces- 
sity of having more definite knowledge 
concerning the West, and in 1842 Gen- 
eral John C. Fremont was sent to map 
the country along the Oregon Trail. 
His explorations took him into Cali- 
fornia and he was prominent in the 
events leading up to the overthrow of 
Mexican rule. 
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The Mexicans did not look upon the 
Americans with favor, and there were 
frequent clashes. In June, 1846, a group 
of Americans at Sonoma revolted and 
raised the Bear Flag as an indication of 
their independence. The action of these 
pioneers was unnecessary, however, for 
owing to a dispute as to the boundary of 
Texas, which was annexed to the United. 
States in 1845, our Government had de- 
clared war upon Mexico. The fall of 
Sonoma was quickly followed by that of 
Monterey and San Francisco, and in 
August, Fremont assisted in the capture 
of Los Angeles. In 1848 Mexico ceded 
California to the United States. 

The United States thus came into pos- 
session of one of the richest areas in the 
world. California has resources of many 
kinds, the value of which is only begin- 
ning to be realized. It enjovs a climate 
that attracts at all times of the year 
people from every part of the world. 
The state is an empire with an area 
greater than that of the six New Eng- 
land states together with the states of 
New York and Ohio. It stretches from 
the latitude of Boston to that of 
Charleston, South Carolina. It is capa- 
ble of supporting many millions of peo- 
ple in addition to its present population. 


Nature was in a happy and gracious 
mood when she fashioned California. 
She bestowed upon it fabulous mineral 
wealth; restful forests in which grow 
the monarchs of the vegetable world; 
fertile plains where men gather bounti- 
ful harvests; majestic mountains whose 
most lofty peaks are crowned with ever- 
lasting snows; beautiful lakes glistening 
like jewels in the laps of alpine valleys; 
wonderful waterfalls, whose power is 
man’s obedient servant and whose music 
is a benediction; an abundance of sun- 
shine which is woven into the bodies and 
souls of her happy children. 


From every state in the Union, and 
from other lands as well, people are 
pouring into California. Her popula- 
tion, both rural and urban, increases by 
leaps and bounds. Many come but to 
see, and having seen, remain. Later arti- 
cles will explain this holding power and 
marvelous growth. They will deal with 
human responses to geographic environ- 
ment in the state, thus furnishing an 
interpretation of the development of 
California and a forecast of its future. 


EDITOR’S NOTE—tThis is the first of a 
series of articles dealing with California. In 
this article the writer gives the Spanish 
foundation of the State, touching on the 
history and romance of the “Days of the 
Dons.” 

In succeeding issues will be described 
the days of °49 and the gold rush, the re- 
sources of water, forest, and oil, the tre- 
mendous development in agriculture, fruit 
growing, manufacturing and transportation, 
the influence of climate, the marvels of en- 
gineering and the building of the cities. 
The unrivaled natural scenery will be pic- 
tured, and the complete series will be a com- 
prehensive story of accomplishment and 
progress in commercial expansion, industrial 
development and scientific achievement. 


| 
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A Page of Western Verse 


Conducted by HARRY NOYES PRATT 


A GROUP OF LYRICS 


By TuRNER 


Valley Heat 


The poor panting sheep exist 
No one knows how. 

Long the dust-colored dove 
Droops on the bough. 


Where does the white road lead, 
Naked and free? 

Into the hills again? 
Out to the sea? 


Oh, while this ¢ruel heat 
Blisters and mars, 

Let me remember 
The peaks and the stars! 


Joy 


Oh, I will dance tonight, tonight! 

For Joy has ridden down the wind 
And caught me in his arms, his bright 

Wild locks like flame. Now will I find 
The very secret home of him, 

Who gave to me these perfect days 
Where I will dance to please his whim, 

And chant my lyrics in his praise. 


I'll dance until Love breaks his bow; 
Until the Lords of Laughter frown; 
Until these lilies turn to snow; 
Until the moon comes crashing down! 
Until this wanton mood has flown, 
And on a gold-and scarlet noon, 
The nodding Joy will find me thrown 
Across his threshold in a swoon. 


The “Rancho 


The strong wild grass has turned to gold 


Here in the valley. Where gum trees shade 


The dusty sheep, a herdsman old 
Weaves in and out a horsehair braid. 
Lupine is gone, but the paint-brush still 
Flames in the field. Jose will soon 
Twang his guitar by the granary, till 
Coyotes howl in the dark of the moon. 


Bees drowse over the heliotrope 

In the old garden; the ’dobe wall 
Is pink in the sunlight; a ragged rope 

Binds the gray mare to her open stall. 
Scarlet geraniums line the fence; 

The collie’s asleep by the pasture bars. 
Shadows grow long, and Jose will commence 


To sing his young heart out beneath the stars. 


Infinity 


I am part of the joyousness of seed time 
Akin to the grass and the blossoming apple tree; 
I am a part of the gloriousness of harvest— 


My breath’s in the wind, and my heart’s in the 


beating sea. 


I am a part of the freedom and flight of an eagle, 


One with the silent snow on a mountain far; 


I am dust, I am dew, gray granite, radiant rainbow— 


And the white infinity of evening star. 


—Mitprep Fow.er FIELp. 


The Eagle River 


I’m the mad river talking to myself 

And the eternal silence of the mountains 
Answers me. I tell of far, high places 

The wild dance of the sunlight on my waters, 
Of starlit nights when all my pools lie quiet 
Beneath the hand of God. 


I tell the winter storms that howl above me, 


The sharp-fanged ice that creeps and creeps upon me, 


To lock me in its jaws. 

I shout aloud my agony for the sea. 
The envious cliffs would close to hold me back 
I crash my wild, resistless way between them 
With the roar of waterfalls. 

Men come and stand upon my banks and talk. 
I shake the cliffs with my derisive laughter. 
Theirs is the strength of a few puny years, 
Mine the unnumbered ages.—Yet | know 


The simplest thoughts of the puniest of them all 
Are more enduring than 1—and some think great 


thoughts. 
Therefore I utter high, eternal things 
And all may hear, and some will understand. 


—GrRACE ATHERTON DENNEN. 


Life’s Golden Thread 


Life’s golden thread all down the ages runs 


And struggling men sometimes its glint can see, 
Like radiant shafts from cloud-enshrouded suns, 
That flash and gleam and stream forth dazzlingly. 


Ambition holds it on her outstretched hands 
And empire weaves it in the web of fate: 
It binds the brow of beauty with its bands 
And shines divinely. in great deeds of state. 


The sculptor carves it in immortal lines, 
The singer lifts it up, exalted, strong: 

Its silken strand the painter’s brush entwines 
And poets thread it into sweetest song. 


—Ben 
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the front of the Auditorium had been installed for the address to be made by President Harding on July 31. 


> 
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—Photo by 8S. F. Examiner 


A part of the immense throng gathered in front of the Civic Auditorium during the Memorial Services for President Harding on 
August 10. The Auditorium was filled to capacity at 12:30 P. M., and about 20,000 assembled on the Plaza. The amplifier shown on 


Instead it was used 


to transmit his Eulogy, delivered by former Senator James D. Phelan to a grief-stricken people 


Warren Gamaliel Harding 


Eulogy by Senator James D. Phelan ‘Delivered at the Memorial Services Held in the 
Civic cAuditorium, San Francisco, cAugust 10, 1923 


HE solemnity of this occasion is 

in contrast to the gladsome wel- 

come which we had expected to 
provide for our President in this very 
hall. But it was not to be. 


‘Leaves have their time to fall, 

And grid a4 to wither at the north wind’s 
yreath, 

And stars to set; but all, 

Thou hast all seasons for thine own, 
Death! 

We know when moons shall wane, 

When summer birds from afar shall cross 
the sea, 

When autumn’s hues shall tinge the golden 


Oh, 


grain, 
But what shall teach us when to look 
for thee? 

We, of California, in this -hour of 
grief, have not forgotten the sacrifices 
which have been made by our Chief 
Magistrates in other days. It was only 
a few months after his departure from 
San Francisco that President William 
McKinley was removed from these 
earthly scenes. Ohio, over the Alle- 


ghanies from Virginia, in the new West- 
ern Reserve, had taken the place of the 


Old Dominion as the “Mother of Pres- 


idents.”’ Grant, Garfield, McKinley 
and Harding were QOhio’s sons, born 
upon her fruitful soil. 


We, who had seen McKinley in the 
full enjoyment of his power, beneficently 
employed, and had_ experienced his 
charm, deeply mourned his loss. And 
now, another son of Ohio, a guest of 
our city, dies within its gates. 


It brings home to us intimately a 
realization of our common American 
citizenship—now bereft of its elected 
leader—and invests the sad event with 
a sense of personal loss. Macbeth’s esti- 
mate of Duncan, the King of Scotland, 
applies to President McKinley and to 
President Harding with equal force, for 
the death of our President, suddenly 
stricken down by a cruel and inexorable 
fate, against which we vainly protest, 
had the same bitter elements of unex- 
pected shock followed by poignant grief. 
Shakespeare’s words are these: 


“He hath borne his faculties so meek, 

Hath been so clear in his great office, 

That his virtues will plead like angels, 
trumpet-tongued, 

Against the deep damnation of his taking off. 

And pity, like a naked, new-born babe, 

Striding the blast, or Heaven's cherubin, 
hors’d 

Upon the sightless couriers of the air, 

Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 

That tears shall drown the wind.” 


Pity, “like a naked new-born babe’’— 
and his virtues, like angels, pleading for 
him at the Throne of Grace—that is a 
picture of the passing of Warren Gam- 
aliel Harding. 

Perhaps some angel of justice and 
peace—words almost interchangeable— 
had whispered to his parents, fond and 
prophetic, the word ‘‘Gamaliel’’ when 
the President was about to be named. 
It certainly was the fitting inspiration 
for his life, for was not Gamaliel the 
member of the Jewish Council—the 
Sanhedrin—who, righteous judge, saved 
the Apostles from condemnation for 
preaching the word of Christ—the 
Prince of Peace—when all the people 
cried out for their death? 
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The personality of President Hard- 
ing was exceeding winning. He was a 
comrade among men, of simple tastes, 
and generous nature. He was born on 
his grandfather’s farm in the State of 
Ohio, 58 short years ago. He was the 
eldest of eight children. His father was 
a village doctor of Scotch ancestry and 
his mother traced her line to the Neth- 
erlands—and that suggests the charac- 
ter and origin of our American popula- 
tion. And remember this in the light 
of this man’s ancestral strain, that it was 
cradled in old Europe, a region which 
we have been taught to much mistrust. 
At that time Dr. Harding lived in a 
two-room house, which he had built 
with his own hands, and pieced out his 
slender practice with small farming. His 
distinguished son received a common 
school education, and, after trying his 
hand at various employments, became 
the proprietor of the village newspaper, 
where he learned the trade of typesetting 
and also engaged in reporting. By the 
practice of economy and strict industry, 
he prospered. He always prospered. 
And, as you learn something of his 
career, you will see why he prospered, 
because, after all, prosperity is a capacity 
to win one’s way among one’s neighbors. 
Some of his precepts, prepared for his 
staff, give us a key to his character. He 
instructed them, for instance, in words 
like these, posted in his little printing 
office : 


“Be truthful. Get the facts.” 


“I would rather have one story exactly 
right, than a hundred half wrong.” 


“There is good in everybody. Bring out 
the good and never, needlessly, hurt 
anybody’s feelings.’—(That is one test 
of the gentleman, never to hurt any- 
body’s feelings.) 


“Be decent; be fair; be generous.” 


“If it can possibly be avoided, never bring 
ignominy to an innocent man, woman 
or child by telling of the misdeeds or 
misfortunes of a relative.” 


“Don’t wait to be asked, but do it without 
the asking.” 


His charm of manner and genial, lov- 
able personality endeared him to all. 
These characteristics were inbred, and 
were no veneer of geniality found so 
commonly in public men. He really 
wanted to be helpful to others less for- 
tunately situated, and, among, his peers, 
he inspired genuine and permanent at- 
tachments. 

Why, when he wanted support, you 
all recall how his friends rallied to his 
side. ‘They could not stay away. That 
is what made him available. A man can- 
not win the battle of life alone; he must 
have cohorts of friends. 


As an example of the kindness of his 
heart, I recall that he had received some 
attention in the ‘Territory of Hawaii 
from the old and decrepit Governor 
Pinkham, and when Governor Pinkham 
went to Washington, then Senator 
Harding took him to his home, and he 
and Mrs. Harding nursed that old man 
through a long and serious illness. And 
the only association that had been be- 
tween them was a little act of courtesy 
done by the Governor for the Senator 
when he visited the outpost in the 
Pacific. 

You all know how he gave the run 
of the White House to Laddie Boy, his 
dog, a dumb animal, who, during the 
meal hour, so simple was their menage, 
would often be found lying devotedly at 
his master’s feet. 1 can testify to the 
perfect home-like character of the White 
House under Mr. and Mrs. Harding. 
You would be no more embarrassed to 
dine there with them than dining in the 
home of your most intimate friends, so 
simple were these folk. 


Everywhere in this broad land the 
whispered sentiment of the “common 
folks’” whom he loved so much, rever- 
ently speaks of Warren Harding as “a 
good man,” a tribute which he would 
indeed have coveted rather than one 
more pretentious and perhaps less in- 
formed and sincere. He was a good 
man, and that sums up the life and 
work of Warren Harding. 


It has been written: 


“We find, 
Who does a kindness is not therefore kind, 
Perhaps prosperity becalmed his breast, 
Perhaps the wind just shifted from the East.” 


But here we have in Warren Gam- 
aliel Harding a man essentially and 
constitutionally kind, and he knew noth- 
ing else in his intercourse with his fel- 
lows. It was a part of his being, not 
like a cloak put on for formal occasions, 
to be taken off. 


Then his personal appearance. Never 
since George Washington has there been 
a President equally handsome. When 
he delivered his inaugural address, step- 
ping from the Senate to the Presidency 
and speaking to the country from the 
terrace of the Capitol, it was observed 
everywhere that no one could surpass his 
elegance. Washington, himself, was a 
tall and impressive figure, and much of 
his success came from those same qualities 
born of loyal friendships and courteous 
manners, which characterized Warren 
Harding. Cordiality and benevolence 
seemed to beam from his presence. No 
one exposed to this influence could har- 
bor any but a friendly thought. And 
when Senator Harding was elevated to 
the higher office, he developed, as well, 
a firmness, required by his position, 
which never, however, alienated those 


_who disagreed with his views. In fine: 
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“His life was gentle, 

And the elements so mixed in him 
That Nature might stand up 

And say to all the world, 

This was a man!” 


You may have observed a hawser, taut 
and quivering, under the strain and 
stress of a great load. The least observ- 
ant see the danger and step aside to a 
place of safety, because, by constant use, 
the hawser loses its elasticity and finally 
breaks. The office of President is the 
most powerful and, at the same time, 
the most exacting in the world. The re- 
sponsible head of the greatest nation on 
earth has under him, and subject to his 
direction, the army and the navy and 
the conduct of foreign affairs. There 
have grown up under the American sys- 
tem great departments of finance, com- 
merce, agriculture, national resources, 
post offices, various commissions and 
other broad and engrossing activities. 
Statutes are spread upon books in in- 
creasing volume, which require scrupu- 
lous enforcement. With these duties it 
is the President who is charged, and no 
one else. “he Cabinet officers, unknown 
to the Constitution, are merely his 
clerks. ‘They have no independent ex- 
istence. In other governments, the 
responsibility is divided. Here it is con- 
centrated in the executive. He is the 
responsible head, and we look to him. 
He cannot evade his obligations, and it 
is almost beyond the power of human 
endurance for a President to conscien- 
tiously discharge his trust and keep his 
health. 

Strong as the President was, he broke 
under this strain in the position which 
you gave to him—working for you. Nor 
was he unaware of the danger to which 
he was exposed. He had, modestly, often 
expressed himself as not equal to the 
task, but it was believed by many that 
his uniform equanimity would carry him 
through the labors of his term. Yet 
those who observed him had recently de- 
tected that his surface equanimity had 
been worn to the bone. For six years I 
was in association with him in the Sen- 
ate, which we entered together, and I, 
my friends, was in a fairly good position 
to measure his condition when I called 
upon him at the White House last sum- 
mer—yjust a year ago. He bravely main- 
tained his external poise, discussed pub- 
lic matters, made pertinent inquiries, 
but, the subject having come up of news- 
paper comment, he at once exhibited 
irritability which was foreign to him. 
He began to express in a nervous and 
perturbed manner his disapproval of 
some things which ordinarily might be 
regarded as trivial, and which, in his 
happy days, he would have utterly ig- 
nored. A part of the humorous press 
and some of the play-actors of the stage 
had made conspicuous with ridicule his 
fondness for the game of golf. And he 
bitterly condemned them for their un- 
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fair comments and inconsiderate action. 
He said they desired to create the im- 
pression that he was doing nothing else. 
And this great, placid man had become 
sensitive to such petty things in the 
course of a few years of official life. 

Now, we know, as a matter of fact, 
that in playing golf he was trying to 
conserve his few shreds of health by an 
hour’s surcease from the cares of office. 
They begrudged him the recreation nec- 
essary to keep life in his body, and made 
him the butt of their jokes. And because 
he was depleted and his nerves laid bare, 
he did not like it. That was indication 
sufficient to the observing that he had 
already become a changed man. He did 
not have the resistance. And then, by 
constant worry, care and irritations such 
as this, the vital forces were reduced to 
a point where, by a slight derangement 
in the system, he succumbed. His health 
had been insidiously undermined. 


When he left Washington for his trip 
to the west, his secretary informed me 
while in this city, he was already a 
broken man. Now we know specifically, 
in the jargon of medical diagnosis, ex- 
actly what ailed him. His wife told me 
the day before his death, when his con- 
dition appeared to be so satisfactory, as 
you will remember, that no one could 
understand the daily and hourly strain 
to which he was exposed, and that she, 
as well as he, pined for the serener life 
which they had enjoyed before his eleva- 
tion to the Presidency. ‘They wanted to 
go back to the simple life, but they could 
not escape. They were chained to the 
responsibilities of high ofice—nor would 
they publicly avow that they wanted to 
escape. And yet, such is the barren 
recompense for distinction. ‘““Those who 
ascend the mountain tops will find the 
highest peaks most clad in ice and 
snow. And yet it is the aspiration for 
high office that has led men in other 
years, and in other times, to the same 
inevitable fate. 

It is recalled that an uncanny premo- 
nition, two days before the nomination 
was made at Chicago, while awaiting 
the result of the balloting, led Mrs. 
Harding, when interviewed, to say: “I 
can’t see why anyone should want to be 
President in the next four years. I can 
see but one word written over the head 
of my husband, if he is elected, and 
that word is “Tragedy!’ ” 

It cannot justly be said that he sought 
the Presidency. It came to him. He 
had been long singled out by most of 
the political leaders as the most available 
man, and, of course, no man in his then 
perfect condition of health would avoid 
the honor or shrink from the duty when 
the call came. His term was in the re- 
construction period, the period after the 
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war, without the glamour of glory and 
the excitement of action, the hurrying 
troops and preparations for conflict, 
which carried the war administration 
through with so much eclat. It was a 
hard and difficult work, under the fierce 
light of caustic criticism, and amid cir- 
cumstances of party demoralization and 
division. So, when he bravely entered 
upon his task, he was indeed like a sol- 
dier responding to a call to the colors, 
and, certainly, his death is not less 
glorious than that of the soldier dying 
on the field. 

‘The country wanted to see their Presi- 
dent and hear an exposition of his poli- 
cies. He could not refuse. And it now 
appears that, when he responded to the 
call, he felt he would not survive the 
journey, and so he told his doctor in 
San Francisco. And that brave man, 
facing what he believed to be his end, 
feeling that he had not the strength to 
carry him through, responded to the call 
of the people to come out and show 
himself. He had campaigned on _ his 
front porch at Marion, and he was not 
known to the country at large person- 
ally. ‘hey wanted him to come out, 
very properly, and show himself and ex- 
pond his policies. So it was, that the 
brave man went forth, impelled by a 
high sense of duty, to what proved to 
be, as he had divined, his mortal doom. 
It may be said of him, as Alan Seeger, 
the soldier-poet of the war, said of him- 
self before he gave up his young life: 

“IT have a rendezvous with Death— 

Maybe he will take my hand, 

And lead be into his dark land, 

Close my eyes and quench my breath: 

I have a rendezvous with Death!” 

The world, my friends, is wont to 
acclaim military genius. Genghis Khan, 
Alexander, Caesar, Napoleon have all 
excited thoughtless admiration. But, as 
Milton says: “What do these worthies 
but kill, murder and destroy?”—Their 
empire is founded upon blood, which is 
washed away. Their works do not en- 
dure! ‘hey purchase glory at the cost 
of the lives of men and women, not spar- 
ing even the lives of their own people, 
where “thousands die on battlefields to 
lift one hero into fame.” And, in a 
world of rational men, sympathetic with 
their country’s true greatness and the 
good of humanity, is it not the slower 
and less showy process of constructive 
statesmanship that seems worthier of the 
greater praise? 

It has been well said that happy is 
the people whose history is uninteresting. 
Warren Harding wanted to make his 
people happy, to establish concord and 
to bring about a better understanding 
among the nations, and so abolish war. 
He gave out his heart’s blood in lavish 
streams more than he could afford. His 
gentle spirit sought to impart a gentle- 
ness to others. He was the soul of cour- 
tesy. All his life he had practiced these 
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principles, and had he not attained his 
goal? He would teach to the people 
what he found advantageous to himself. 
He would give them the secret of his 
life and hoped by it that they should 
prosper at home and abroad. 

So, in the din and confusion of the 
times, his voice was clear and emphatic 
for a world court to settle matters by 
conference rather than by a conflict. He 
had voted in the Senate against the 
League of Nations, but he had voted to 
accept the League of Nations with the 
reservations proposed. He did not wish 
to reject it entirely. He said he wanted 
to attract the good of it and reject only 
what he considered the evil of it; and 
he believed that a world court, proposed 
by the League of Nations, was a good 
and forward-looking step. It was, in 
a party sense, a courageous thing for him 
to have done, but he did it. This plain, 
calm man had courage. He was no soft 
putty-made politician that yields to every 
impression. He stood his ground, al- 
though all the rest of them were cold in 
disapproval or expressed alarm. 


Whatever be the merit of his position, 
he was convinced. Many of his friends 
who considered him available, perhaps 
because they thought he was a man who 
would be malleable in their hands and 
bend to their will, were greatly aston- 
ished. But it is an old saying that power 
brings wisdom. Warren Harding, in 
the White House, reached a high stan- 
lard of becoming independence. He 
could be moved, but not moulded. 

He was not only lovable, but he was 
strong in those essential things which 
make a man firm when once convinced. 
He was not concerned, apparently, 
whether it was going to improve his 
political fortunes. He kept his eyes in 
the boat. 

This man voted for war in the spirit 
of peace. I well remember the day, the 
tremendous responsibility which was 
upon the Senate, to vote for war, be- 
cause even the blind, could foresee the 
slaughter and the sacrifice. It was the 
step that one might well hesitate to take, 
and, this man, loving his fellows and 
loving peace with all the ardor of his 
great heart, voted for war. He under- 
stood why he voted for war and he did 
not hesitate to express it on the floor 
and in the circle of his friends. ‘There 
was no division among loyal men in that 
hour. They were not voting to go to 
war in order to win any advantage by 
conquest. Not so. Their souls were per- 
fectly clear as they cast that ballot— 
they were voting to preserve the integ- 
rity, not wholly of France or of Eng- 
land or of Italy, but of: the United 
States. 

Unless the challenge of the Kaiser 
was taken up, after insult and injury, 
this country would have lost its self- 
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This photograph of the President's Suite in the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, was taken Friday afternoon, August 3, 1923, just a few 


hours after the death of President Harding. The President's 


Market street side of the building to the rear on the Annie street side 


respect, and, with German success, prob- 
ably would have been made a tributary 
State to the Prussian Empire, because 
the Kaiser’s evil designs embraced the 
world. And, seeing that, Warren Hard- 
ing knew that unless this conflict was 
settled, and settled right, there would 
be no peace in either hemisphere, and 
the whole world would be aflame. So 
he voted to kill ‘““The wild beast of Eu- 
rope’ while yet there was time. 

Former President Wilson, you may 
have observed in the press reports, 
deemed it an honor, wounded as he is in 
the same struggle, to follow, as a mark 
of respect the caisson, wrapped in the 
American flag, bearing the mortal re- 
mains of Warren Harding, because Wil- 
son, too, stood for the reign of law, as 
opposed to the cruelty and injustice of 
orce. 

President McKinley‘s last speech at 
Buffalo was in favor of broadening our 


international trade, which is “the calm 
health of nations.” by removing unnec- 
essary restrictions; just as President 
Harding’s last speech, given out at San 
Francisco, declared for a more liberal 
conception of America’s obligation to 
the fatherlands of the world. In that 
he rose to the dignity of his position, and 
demonstrated his love of the human race. 
His sympathies were as broad as life; 
his devotion to peace spontaneous and 
sincere. Let me quote a few words of 
that address: 


“From the day the present administra- 
tion assumed responsibility, it has given 
devout thought to the means of creating 
an international situation, so far as the 
United States might contribute to it, which 
would give assurance of future peace. We 
craved less of armament and we hated 
war. We felt sure we could find a rift 
in the clouds if we could but have inter- 
national understanding.” 


Suite extends from the fifth (left) window on the top floor of the 


(All warfare, according to Carlyle, 
is misunderstanding. We go to war, not 
with one another, but with distorted 
phantasms, which we call one another.) 


“We felt sure that if the sponsors for 
governments could only face each other 
at the council table and voice the consci- 
ence of a penitent world, we could divert 
the genius and resources of men from the 
agencies of destruction and sorrow to the 
ways of construction and human hap- 
piness.”” 


Of course, with becoming caution, he 
did not want to involve his country 
needlessly in any war. War can only 
be declared by Congress. No matter 
what our engagements made by the 
President, who directs our foreign 
affairs, there is no power outside of Con- 
gress to declare war. He felt that his 
country should not stand aloof in setting 
up the principles of determination by 
law-tribunals for such questions as 
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might be submitted to a court by the 
free consent of the litigants. He wanted 
a tribunal in which two States could 
amicably submit their cases to the court, 
voluntarily—under no compulsion to do 
so—but to provide this open way for a 
peaceful settlement. And there are those 
who would bar that way! But Warren 
Harding was not one of them. He fur- 
ther said: 


“The abstract principle of a world court 
was engendered in the Hague tribunal. 
The concrete application of that principle 
has been made by the League. Sound 
theory and admirable practice have been 
joined successfully. The court, itself, is 
not only firmly established, but has clearly 
demonstrated its utility and efficiency.”’ 


But what practical steps had Pres- 
ident Harding taken to reduce the dan- 
ger of war and to allay the fear which 
weaker powers, misguided, perhaps, en- 
tertained as to the aggressive designs of 
the American Republic? Had he done 
anything? He had called the conference 
in Washington, which, apparently, has 
borne more substantial fruit than any 
other conference. And that was on ac- 
count of the exceptional position of the 
United States, disinterestedly capable of 
advising the world powers. Whatever 
may be the wisdom of this action, it is 


certainly consistent with the high purpose 


with which the President faced a difh- 
cult situation. History alone can deter- 
mine whether the generosity of the Uni- 
ted States was met in an honorable and 
fit manner, and with reciprocal co-op- 
eration, which we fully expect. The 
reduction of armaments was accomp- 
lished by the leading nations agreeing to 
the “‘five-five-three” plan of naval main- 
tenance and construction. That was 
supposed to put the United States on 
a parity with the greatest nations, and 
other nations to stand in proportion to 
their importance as existing naval 
powers. 

Then the Four Power Pact between 
the United States, England, France and 
Japan related to keeping peace in the 
Pacific. If accepted in good faith, which, 
as I said, history alone can determine, 
it should protect our possessions in the 
Pacific without war. Therein lies a 
great question. We can protect every- 
thing that we have, but we want to pro- 
tect it without war, and here is an 
agreement by which these great powers 
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undertook to respect one another’s 
rights, and that is all there was to it; 
and that was the second achievement of 
this great conference called by Warren 
Harding in Washington. 

The spirit of these agreements is the 
spirit of Harding, the man, and, if they 
fail, it is only because his generous soul 
was more trustful and confiding than 
the common run of humanity. He, 
clearly, among modern statesmen, | will 
say, was a superman in his belief of the 
eficacy of the Golden Rule and the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. 


His whole conduct, in these and other 
matters, was highly creditable to our 
civilization. Civilization consists of 
restraint—not using the power you pos- 
sess for the infliction of injury upon 
others—but to give all others, at home 
and abroad, an equal chance in the de- 
velopment of their individual destinies. 
No meddling with the other man’s af- 
fairs—give him an equal chance in the 
development of his own destinies—and 
protect him in it—and then there will 
be peace. If his spirit permeated the 
earth, standing armies would fade away, 
and man would be imbued with the 
sentiment of fellowship, if not of broth- 
erhood. 


So it will be seen that, although he 
was only a little more than two years 
in the presidential office, there was no 
mistaking his policy, which he had partly 
inaugurated, and was progressively mov- 
ing towards the accomplishment of a 
peaceful settlement of international dis- 
putes. The greatest task, however, still 
lies before a suffering and _ leaderless 
world, which is now beginning to realize 
the interdependence of States. He was 
fast breaking loose, from the thraldom of 
parties and would doubtless have 
espoused, pursuant to his principles, a 
more liberal trade and foreign policy, 
and would have been able, under the 
prestige of a re-election, perhaps, to have 
forced his views upon the Congress. 
Not only, therefore, do his countrymen 
realize his loss, but the people of the 
world must feel that the death of such 
a sympathetic humanitarian in high 
office is a serious setback to a better un- 
derstanding among the nations, and is, 
therefore, in the nature of a world 
calamity. The despairing people of the 
world are looking to the traditional his- 
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tory of the United States which, from 
the time of Daniel Webster, expressed 
a solicitude for the welfare of other peo- 
ples less fortunate. In his great speech 
as early as 1827 in the Senate of the 
United States on Grecian independence, 
Webster said substantially that it has 
been and is our policy to sympathetically 
lift by the hand people fighting for a 
chance to live and be free. Knowing 
this, they saw the greatest example of 
true Americanism in the persons of the 
President, laid low. What must be their 
disappointment and their grief. 


Warren Harding is no more. He is 
gone. He was drawn into the vortex of 
international politics, and clung fast to 
his conscientious belief that peace might 
be obtained and war abolished by the 
same exercise of civilized forbearance by 
which the several nations of the world 
regulate civil society. He believed there 
was some way of doing it, and he jumped 
into the leadership. “here was nothing 
cynical or distrustful of his fellow man 
in his discussion of public questions. He 
gave no offense. He gave all others the 
credit for the same candor and honest 
purpose which peculiarly belonged to 
him. His days might have been spared 
for the enjoyment of the genial and 
pleasant life, which was so sweet to him, 
had he not found his greater pleasure in 
the service of his countrymen, whose 
very labors, also, have decreed his early 


death. 


It is hard to say whether he was 
tinged with that strange malady of 
greatness which covets posthumous 
fame. If so, his passing could not have 
had a more dramatic setting. One of 
the monarchs of the earth was warned, 
on pain of disease and death, to abdicate 
his throne. But, forgetful of self, he 
labored on to the close with this expres- 
sion, “Ihe throne is a splendid sepul- 
cher!’’—The presidency is a_ splendid 
sepulcher! 

Good-bye, Warren Gamaliel Harding, 
friend, humanitarian, Senator, Presi- 
dent! You will be remembered when 
more boastful mortals, laying claim to 
greater intellectual achievements or 
bookish scholarship, will be unheard of 
in the schoolroom and cottage, where 
tradition embalms the memory of the 
good and the true; because, let it be 
known, ‘““The heart has reasons of which 
the reason itself knows nothing.” 
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cA Story of the Regeneration of a Man 


scarcely had noticed his route for the 

last hours while the tough pony 
picked his way at a leisurely trot. On the 
knolls and summits of the cedar-clad, 
stony hills he had not tried to conceal 
himself or to look back or in front 
along the tortuous road. He _ sat 
with eyes fixed on the white dust and 
hands folded over the pommel as if his 
safety did not depend upon his getting 
out of the district very quickly. 

Without urging the pony faster he 
thoughtfully considered the results of 
his carelessness. A large posse must have 
been organized within an hour after he 
had galloped out of Rockland. ‘This, 
broken up into small parties, was gain- 
ing distance rapidly and perhaps some 
of the riders were ahead of him now. 
Also it was likely the sheriff had tele- 
phoned several of the counties south of 
Rockland to look out for him. 

There were moments when he was 
tempted to stop and make a stand against 
the posse, fighting till they had killed 
him; for this morning, despite his es- 
cape, he had sunk deeper than ever into 
despondency. For many months bitter, 
self-contempt had grown steadily within 
him. He hated himself; he had been a 
coward, a cheat who had stolen, killed, 
run away and hidden—a man opposed 
to everything decent and worthy. He 
never played a fair game; he had held 
up unarmed men, shot at his enemies 
from the dark and concealed himself 
among doubtful suspicious friends. He 
had taken advantage of other men’s 
weaknesses ; he himself had done nothing 
that was not mean and cowardly. For 
three years he had lived in this way; 
he had lost even the pretense of self- 
respect that the worst criminals have, 
and he had no hope whatever of chang- 
ing. He had searched his motives care- 
fully again and again, and he found 
that they were always evil. He believed 
he had been born the exact negative of 
a strong honest man. 

It hurt him to see little acts of kind- 
ness and charity by others, for he never 
considered anyone but himself. He 
thought constantly of food and danger. 
He would make a stand now and let 
the posse shoot him but for one thing: 
he must kill Jim Coltrane. The thought 
of the man who had had much to do 
with his evil part in life gave him new 
determined energy. He must keep out 
of the posse’s hands if only until he 
reached Coltrane’s cabin. 

Certain portentous events of the past 
unfolded before him with the sharpness 
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of scenes in a moving picture reel. He 
saw his father slumped helplessly in his 
big arm-chair, gasping to his death from 
wrath and disappointment because Jim 
Coltrane, in a fraudulent suit, had won 
the two hundred-acre strip between the 
Klm Creek and Diamond Bar ranches. 
Again from a shelter of Spanish oaks 
on old Baldy mountain, he watched 
Coltrane’s rustlers steal his fine Here- 
fords. Another day he surrendered him- 
self silently to the sheriff for the killing 
of one of these same rustlers. He re- 
called the densely packed, stuffy little 
courtroom as if the trial were only a 
few hours past. He heard Coltrane 
droning solemnly, his testimony—like 
that of his hirelings—a shrewd network 
of lies. ‘hen the ride to the peniten- 
tiary. Then his escape. 

He remembered poignantly how his 
freedom had mocked him. A _ dozen 
times he had nearly starved. Once he 
had risked his life to steal a drink of 
water from a herder’s cabin. ‘The long 
days and long nights of profound loneli- 
ness. ‘he mean, cowardly subterfuges! 
He had seen his own mind and soul 
rotting gradually. He had wanted to 
shriek forth his anguish to the silent 
hills. At last, fearful of the approach- 
ing insanity, he had dragged himself in, 
beaten and helpless, to the authorities. 
‘They gave him five years—an eternity 
in hell. All the world had been pressed 
down into a few feet, imprisoned by four 
grim, gray walls. At first they regarded 
him coldly—then they began to torment 
him. Dark, grotesque, horrible shapes 
came forth from them and _ bedeviled 
and bewildered him. He fought des- 
perately. He worked simple problems 
in arithmetic, wrote long letters to an 
imaginary sweetheart, prayed, exercised. 
At times he gave up wearily, lay on his 
rough bunk and cursed his tormentors 
for long hours. But one thing saved 
him. Occasionally he saw the coarse 
face of Coltrane. This roused him to 
a bitter fury, instantly cleared his facul- 
ties, steeled his determination. He 
waited with an unsteady but dogged 
faith that at last his moment would 
come. 

Suddenly he sat erect in the saddle 
and scanned the neighborhood. He knew 
a road a short distance away that the 
posse almost certainly would miss; this 
way offered the only escape open now. 
The road led to within four miles of 
Rockland and then followed a_ north- 
erly direction. 


As the morning hours passed the sun 
mounted into a hard, bright sky, turning 
a merciless current of fire upon him. 
The country was lonely, barren and so 
dry that the dust flying up from the 
pony’s hoofs covered his trousers with a 
white, soft coating. ‘There were no 
houses in sight, but once he disturbed 
a herd of thin goats. His despondency 
deepened. 

In the early afternoon a brittle in- 
cline and a short curve through a patch 
of keen-scented cedar brought him 
abruptly upon a view of Oak City. Two 
miles down the vivid green, cliff-lined 
valley beside the Angeles River—a 
broad, shimmering stroke of silver—lay 
the dusty little village like a panting 
white lizard on some hot hill rock. 

He felt instantly a desire for liquor 
and with it the impulse to brave dan- 
ger. ‘here was a chance, of course, 
that the sheriff had not telephoned to 
Oak City because the posse had gone 
in another direction. 

He nudged the pony gently with his 
heels, gave the reins a shake and started 
down the hill towards Oak City. 

‘The small, unpainted two- and three- 
room houses on the outskirt of the town 
were enveloped in an atmosphere of per- 
fect quiet; even the lean, coal-black 
hounds asleep on the flimsy porches took 
no notice of the stranger. ‘Thin, bril- 
liant-featured chickens stood in the rich 
shade of the oaks, panting from the heat. 
The yards were dry and scrawny and 
the bumpy street was four inches deep 
with white limestone dust. 

Suddenly from the center of the town 
he heard three or four shouts, followed 
by two swift reports from a high-power 
rifle or revolver. ‘Three blocks away a 
man in shirt-sleeves dashed across cor- 
ners, running rapidly towards the west. 
He was followed shortly by others, who 
appeared very excited. ‘here were sev- 
eral faint screams and two more re- 
ports. A barelegged boy wearing an im- 
mense straw hat vaulted out of a shabby 
bakery shop and sped off remarkably 
fast. A woman grasping a faded blue 
cooking apron stood on her front porch, 
gazing curiously. A nervous buzz came 
from the center of the village now as 
if many persons were talking rapidly in 
high-pitched voices. 

He rode on, vaguely interested. Reach- 
ing the main street, he swung the pony 
to the right towards the west. 

He approached fifteen or twenty per- 
sons gathered in a tight excited knot. 
A thin young girl was wringing her 
hands in anguish while her yellow pig- 
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tails danced hysterically. “IT'wo small 
boys stood staring open-mouthed. 
Four or five men of nondescript ap- 
pearance were talking gravely, trying 
vainly to seem cool. Several women 
were chattering. All were gazing up 
the street. 


He dismounted quietly and dropped 
the reins over a hitching post in front 
of the barber shop as a fat man wearing 
a comically solemn expression stole 
across the street, clutching a short-bar- 
reled shotgun. 

When he came up, a woman described 
the trouble to him. That afternoon a 
Mexican (called Crazy Pedro because 
of his constant drunkenness) had over- 
come the jailor and escaped. He had 
gone straightway to a saloon and drunk 
heavily of the cheap, poisonous whiskey 
sold to men of his race. An hour later 
the deputy sheriff had come to the sa- 
loon. The Mexican, flashing forth a 
revolver, had put up a fight. He was 
driven to a small shed on the opposite 
side of the street, where he continued 
to fire at intervals, ‘The saloon’s in- 
mates had sought shelter elsewhere and 
the deputy sheriff, unable to take the 
Mexican by himself, had ridden to Pecan 
Grove, six miles distant, for help. Near- 
ly everybody in the town was attending 
the barbecue at Pecan Grove. ‘The 
sheriff had gone to Viva for a prisoner. 


When the trouble began a spring 
wagon containing two women and a 
child was nearing the saloon. They had 
jumped from the wagon and had run 
to the porch of a confectionery store. 
The door was locked, the proprietor 
having gone to the barbecue; and the 
women and the child had only the scant 
shelter of several sacks of corn and boxes 
of canned goods piled on a small plat- 
form that projected beyond the store’s 
porch. If they tried to escape in either 
direction along the street they immedi- 
ately would invite the fire of the whis- 
key-crazed Mexican. 


The woman finished her story, began 
to snifle and turned away. 

He saw about one hundred yards 
from him the two women and the child 
crouching beside the stack of grain bags 
and the boxes. The face of the younger 
woman, the blonde, frail mother, was 
curd-white with terror. The gray feat- 
ures of the old woman beside her, ap- 
parently the grandmother, wore a 
strange, stoical scowl. Crying and twist- 
ing, a little boy of four or five years was 
held down tightly between them. On 
the steps of the porch lay the mother’s 
shiny green hat and below in the dust 
were several sticks of candy and the 
broken candy bag. 

He stared gravely at this picture, 
hardly thinking, growing quickly un- 
conscious of the group of excited men 
and women. Inside of him an odd im- 
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pulse was stirring. As the impulse grew 
stronger he had not the slightest thought 
of himself. 

He took his heavy revolver from its 
holster, slipped some cartridges from the 
belt and drawing open the cylinder, slid 
them into the chambers. He was aware 
that the excited men and women were 
staring at him with much interest. ‘The 
fat man with the shotgun, who a few 
moments before had crept ‘across the 
street, returned and gazed at him with 
a curious expression of apathy. 

Before the last building near the end 
of the street he climbed into the littered 
yard of a blacksmith shop. Stooping 
low behind a rear corner of the shop, 
he saw the shed about seventy-five yards 
on a southwest line from him. Nearly 
forty yards on the opposite side of the 
shed, a short distance from the river 
bank, stood an immense oak, the only 
place within shooting distance that of- 
fered concealment. ‘The saloon was fifty 
yards beyond the oak. ‘To shoot at any 
distance greater than fifty yards would 
be useless, he knew. Therefore, he must 
manage to get behind the broad trunk 
of the oak. 

He went back over the route he had 
followed, and hurried to the rear of the 
small houses across the street. He ran 
as rapidly as he could, leaping through 
fences and dodging piles or rubbish, fear- 
ing that at any moment the Mexican 
might turn his fire directly on the two 
women and the child. Every little while 
there was a report or two swift reports, 
almost together. 

A high, closely boarded fence, once 
used for breaking ponies, bounded the 
west side of the saloon. He pulled him- 
self up over the rails, drew his muscles 
taut, and then, compact as a ball, rolled 
quickly over, dropped, picked himself 
out of the dust and sprinted for the tree. 
A bullet whined past his head and 
cracked into one of the fence rails be- 
hind him. Another went wildly to his 
right. An instant later he lay panting 
against the broad trunk. As soon as he 
regained his breath he crouched as low 
as possible and peeped around the tree. 
He saw a small window in the front of 
the shed, but no sign of Crazy Pedro. 

Five minutes went by without a shot. 
He was racking his brain for a plan 
when Crazy Pedro began firing, but not 
at him. The Mexican had discovered 
the partially concealed figures behind 
the grain sacks and the boxes, and his 
shots were directed at them. 

There was only one thing for him to 
do now; to rush the shed. There was 
surely an entrance to the shack; he had 
seen none on the other side and there 
was no opening on the side towards him, 
so it must be in the back. 

He stooped low and ran swiftly in a 
straight line south of the tree. As he 
neared the shed he saw an open doorway 
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and the unsteady figure of Crazy Pedro, 
who had incautiously revealed himself. 
He jerked his revolver forward as a 
swift current of cold air stung his cheek, 
Another bullet sent up a little spurt of 
dust beside his right foot. He succeeded 
in getting in three shots, one finding its 
target with the soft, full thud of lead 
striking flesh. Crazy Pedro dropped his 
revolver and sank back deliberately as 
wounded men fall. 


‘Twenty minutes later in the center of 
a gaping circle, he was helping a garru- 
lous old man lift the bandaged Mexican 
—the shot had broken his shoulder blade 
—into a wagon. His ear caught ex- 
pressions of awed praise. 


He felt a strong desire to get away 
from these people because their com- 
pliments embarrassed him; he remem- 
bered he had left the pony before a bar- 
ber shop not far away, and turning he 
passed the group and left it. 

He filled his canteen from a tap at 
the side of the barber shop, carefully 
examined his saddle blanket and girth 
and prepared to mount when he felt a 
hand touch his shoulder. 


A well-knit young man of his own 
size, somewhat older than himself, with 
brilliant brown eyes that burned with a 
strong magnetism, faced him. Instantly 
he liked this man; his clear-cut features, 
his pleasant, forceful voice and his mod- 
est manner were stamped with absolute 
sincerity. The young man explained that 
he was a preacher, and had just returned 
from a visit in the country. He wanted 
“to thank a man for a real man’s work.” 
He would like to have such men—‘men 
who were glad to brave nine chances to 
one to do a man’s work’’—for his par- 
ticular friends. He said something very 
earnestly about “Men of God.” 


His speech, almost as simple as a 
child’s, ended as abruptly as it began, 
and they shook hands and parted. 


Five miles from Oak City on the 
lonely hill road that led into Mason 
County, the rider noticed that his hand 
clasping the bridle reins was trembling 
as in a fit of ague. He had been sitting 
rigidly although the pony had given no 
sign of bucking or running away. And 
his heart was beating like that of a child 
who has just passed through some in- 
tense excitement. 

His brain was whirling. ‘To thank 


a man for a real man’s work.” ‘Men 
who were glad to brave nine chances 
to one to do a man’s work.” “Men of 
God.” 


“Men of God! 

Again and again the phrase passed 
through his mind. He began whisper- 
ing it slowly, with a little unconscious 
air of hopeful anxiety, his fist tightening 
closer and closer about the bridle reins. 
With all his might he was trying to be- 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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A Tale of Calaveras In ’58 


(Continued From May) 


“The divil be from me’’—began 
Michael Kalaher aloud to himself. He 
had paused just inside the door of the 
Chinese restaurant. ‘The favorite ejac- 
ulation of exorcism fell from him as he 
beheld a long dining table that ran the 
length of the room and was all set in 
readiness to banquet the imported musi- 
cians and stage artists, and the leading 
persons of the local Chinatown when 
the play was over. 

Kalaher was taking his first look at 
a Chinese festal board, his first whiff 
of the odors arising therefrom. ‘The dis- 
play of much brass and lacquered-ware, 
of gilt and flowered china, the forest of 
candles, arranged ready for lighting, 
the gay silken banners hung about on 
the walls, brought from him the mut- 
tered comment that the place was “as 
illigant as a hotel in New Yark, be the 
law!” 

“Who'd be thinkin’ to come onto all 
this fine fixin’ up in a Chinee house in 
these wild par-r-ts?”’ Mike asked him- 
self in an emphatic undertone. 

He looked hard at the various dishes 
of meats, relishes, sweets, and other eat- 
ables good to Chinese paiates, while the 
various undefinable Oriental odors of 
the room crept to the seat of his sense 
of smell and clung there, to his intense 
disgust. 

“What in the name o’ creation be all 
that mess? An’ the shmell! The shmell’s 
enough to sicken a dawg, it is that! The 
divil be from me’’—raising his voice un- 
wittingly. 

“Hello! 
away you?” 

Kalaher, with all his nerve, started at 
the question, uttered at his elbow. He 
turned about to meet the friendly grin 
of a little Chinaman with his arms 
crossed and his slim little hands tucked 
into his loose sleeves. 

“You hap got debble? You likee 
makem go way?” repeated the smiling 
Celestial. 

Mike had entered here peaceably, in 
quest of the stairway leading to the the- 
ater and joss quarters overhead. But 
while his outer seeming was agreeable 
for his safety’s sake, in his ardent Kerry 
heart burned a sense of wrong done his 
friend, Jim Rafferty, by the “Chinee 
gang,’ and he had no intention or ex- 
pectation of establishing friendly rela- 
tions with any “pigtail” whatsoever. 
This unexpected approach by a kindly 
seeming little member of the despised 
yellow race rather disconcerted him for 
a minute, but he quickly recalled him- 
self to the purpose of his being there, 
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and replied craftily but civilly, “Shure, 
yes, ye little ape o’Satan,” bestowing a 
broad grin with his answer. 

The uncomplimentary name was not 
understood by little Ah You, but the 
sociable tones and the grin were, and 
he nodded again as he once more quer- 
ied: “You likee makem debble go way 
you?” ‘Then with solemn assurance he 
added: “Me plenty makem go.” 

“An’ how do ye mane to be afther 
per-r-r-formin’ the exthra-or-r-rdinary 
thrick, me yellah friend?” 

Now Kalaher could discourse in his 
native Gaelic and in the broguish Eng- 
lish of Kerry. He also had acquired 
American English to some extent dur- 
ing his year in New York as coachman 
for “Mrs. War-r-r-ner Jer-r-ome, God 
go with her!” His reading under the 
tutelage of that excellent lady had 
stocked his vocabulary with many ele- 
gant and high-sounding words which he 
loved to introduce into his conversation 
on occasion. His voyage to California 
and residence in the mining region had 
given his whole previous linguistic ac- 
quirement a flavoring, inter-larding, and 
top-dressing of sailor, miner, Spanish, 
“greaser,’ and other lingo peculiar to 
the time and the country. But he did 
not, till now, find himself in need of 
pidgin English. 

Ah You looked up at 
straight-faced sincerity. 

““My no sabbee you talkee,” he stat- 
ed. “‘Sabbee,”’ pondered Mike. “Be the 
law, that’s what them greasers say, too, 
meanin’ ‘understhand’.” 

“Ye don’t sabbee me talkee, eh?” To 
the waiting and patient devil-chaser. 
“Well, then, ye talkee me some more, 
maybe bimeby I sabbe you talkee.”’ 

‘The Chinaman was delighted at this 
plan. 

“Ah litee! me talkee, you sabbee. You 
talkee hap debble go way you. You 
likee him go way now? Mabbee hap 
you go up him,” pointing toward the 
regions overhead, “debble go way you. 
Can do.” 

“Who's him?” inquired Mike, point- 
ing in turn toward the ceiling. 

“Him Joss. You sabbee joss?” 

“Ye’re afther comin’ on fine on the 
right lead, Michael, me boy,” to him- 
self, and lapsing into a miner’s phrase. 
“Me sabbee joss. Talkee some more, 
whats’ a joss?” he put to Ah You. 

“Joss him planty good. Him makem 
debble go way you planty soon,” de- 
clared the zealous Ah You. 

“But see here, ye little nub o' the 


him with 


Ould Man, how is it ye'’re afther 
thinkin’ the divil’s in me, anyhow?” 
Which was quite another lapse from 
pidgin English. 

“My no sabbee,” quickly reproved 
the tutor. 

Mike squared his figure, planted his 
hands on his hips, and set himself to 
getting the matter straight. Inwardly 
he was reveling in hilarity. 

“Me got divil?’ he demanded to 
know. 

“Allee same you talkee,” steadfastly 
afirmed Ah You. 

“Me talkee me got divil?” in sur- 
prise. 

“Two debbles’—sticking up 
skinny fingers. 

‘The divil be from me—” burst out 
Mike in good old Kerry fashion as 
heretofore. 

‘“T’ ree debbles!” exclaimed the Celes- 
tial excitedly, holding up three digits. 
‘“T’ree debbles!” with a look of min- 
gled horror and concern. ““Talkee one 
debble, hap in,” he explained, indicating 
Mike’s entrance at the door. “Talkee 
two debbles, lookee chow-chow—” 
waving toward the tempting supper- 
table. ““Talkee t’ree debbles hap now. 
Sabbee? ‘T’ree debbles hap now!” Ah 
You gazed almost in despair at this 
triply possessed but unbelieving crea- 
ture. 

Mike wrapped a palm about his chin 
and quietly studied the wrinkled toes 
of his boots. 

After a busy little session with that 
mysterious new dictator in the back of 
his head, he decided. 

‘““There’s somethin’ beyant this— 
there’s somethin’ beyant this,” was his 
mental comment. Looking up, he said 
to Ah You. 

‘Me like talkee you joss.” 

“Ah litee! Mabbe him makem t’ree 
debbles go way you all time! Can do.” 

The Irish are celebrated the world 
over for their support of religion and 
liberality in money matters generally. 
Mike though about to visit a pagan 
image, realized that this believer was 
sincere, and meant to help a fellowman 
he supposed possessed by the Evil One. 
It seemed to him fitting that he make 
an offering toward the upkeep of the 
deity upstairs. 

“Me likee you takee this you joss,” 
he evolved with care in his utterance, 
to make it the more acceptable to this 
unexpected friend, possibly ally, willing 
or unwilling as events might prove. 

As he spoke he drew from his shirt 
pocket a small nugget and held it out. 

His religious counsellor beamed upon 


two 
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him now. But he did not take the nug- 
get. Closing Mike’s fingers upon his 
gift, Ah You exclaimed, “You come 
talkee joss, you hap makem joss likee 
you planty.” 

“Be the law,” said Kalaher to himself 
as he followed up the steep stairs, ““He’s 
the honest little divil not to grab the 
goold the minit he saw it. Shure, in all 
me life, I’ve never before got into the 
likes o’ the quare place like this. How 
I’ll iver get out, an’ how I'll be then, 
there’s no tellin’. But, faith, I’m on me 
way to thry me luck at the divil dom- 
min’ business in the sthyle o’ the pigtail 
Chinees—the Lord look on us!” 

Coming up into the dim light of the 
theater, Michael found himself a lone 
white among a roomful of yellow men. 
All the seats were occupied by China- 
men, watching at their ease, in a smoke- 
blue and smell-thick atmosphere, the 
play in progress on the tiny stage. 

Ah You, as he led the way across the 
hall toward the abode of the joss, told 
by gestures rather than words, that he 


was the guardian and sponsor of the 


man in his wake. He seemed to be a 
peculiarly privileged person, being a de- 
votee of zeal and earnestness, and none 
of the Irish-hating audience stirred to 
bar or molest the big man from Kerry, 
though in the look of many was malice 
of the kind allied to murder. 

The two passed into the devotional 
chamber, out of which Ah You pro- 
ceeded to motion the three attendants. 
Turning at the door, he addressed a few 
high-pitched words to the attentive men 
in the audience. Then, without waiting 
for any to speak in answer, stepped 
within and closed the door. 

Kalaher stood in the middle -of the 
small room and with a solemn flourish, 
took off his hat before the image that 
the white men called a joss, and the 
Chinese spoke of by the same corrupted 
term when trying to make themselves 
understood by the white men. 

Mike beheld a figure resembling an 
abnormally obese square-molded, thick- 
featured Mongol of the remote ages. 

“You hap see joss!” exclaimed the 
proselytizer. “Him likee you planty 
much. You planty likee him, mabbee 
him makem debble go way you.” 

The same chant, but its intent ap- 
peared charitable. 

“Ye think maybe him likee this?” 
asked the postulant, extending on his 
palm the shining lump of gold. 

“Planty likee. Allee same takem joss,” 
directed Ah You, waving Mike forward 
to the idol. 

Kalaher slowly approached the pagan 
shrine. His half-closed eyes were like 
needle points of concentrated light as 
he glanced with lightning quickness at 
every object and shadow, every sign of 
anything that might furnish him a clue 


in his secret quest for Tim Rafferty’s 
stclen gold. 

His gaze rested on a noticeably or- 
nate brass bowl standing directly in 
front of the image. A square of rich 
red silk was thrown over the contents 
of the bowl, which mounted well above 
its rim, and suggested irregular lumpi- 
ness. 

Through his intensely alert mind ran 
the description his friend “Tommy had 
given him that evening of a bowl con- 
taining a gold nugget as an offering 
upon this spot, when ‘Tim Rafferty lost 
his head and made a riot because the 
Chinese were worshipers of idols. And 
it was this mad act of intolerance that 
had led the Chinese to rob Tim’s sluices 
of all his gold and carry it away in the 
very buckskin sacks he had placed near 
at hand for his own filling. 

Kalaher put out his hand and laid 
his nugget on the red silk cover of the 
bowl. In withdrawing his hand again, 
his elbow tipped a joss-stick holder. 
Quickly catching the toppling holder 
with both hands, and awkwardly scram- 
bling to restore the gingery ornaments 
displaced in proximity to the bowl, he 
made a pass that gave him a momentary 
glimpse of what the square of red silk 
was arranged to conceal. 

Kalaher saw what he had come to 
expect he should see, two buckskin 
sacks, each bearing in small neat letters 
the initials 1T. R. In a lower corner 
Mrs. Tim had worked those initials for 
her man, and now they served well to 
identify his lost property. 

Even the Chinaman, Ah You, with 
all his Oriental cunning and quickness, 
had not seen Kalaher’s sleight-of-hand 
flash under the silk cover. Mike set the 
joss-sticks to burning, the gay decora- 
tions in place, and turning to Ah You, 
made a bow and scrape and said with 
hearty genialitv: ‘Me no likee makem 
mess, allee same too muchee big. man, 
me no sabbee fixee—’ He ran out of 
pidgin, and stopped; knowing Ah You’s 
knowledge of English to be extremely 
limited, dumb show served to express 
further his apologies for the accident. 

“Ah litee! Him joss likee you, allee 
same,” the evangelist assured him. 

“Him divil go way me how?” asked 
Mike. 

“Planty soon you hap allee same 
likee me,” exclaimed the officiating min- 
ister of exorcism, and stepping before 
the image, he began bowing low before 
it and reading prayers from a little red- 
and-gold prayer leaf. 

“Allee same me!’’ commanded Ah 
You, looking round and seeing Kalaher 
standing erect and gazing at him with 
manifest curiosity but no sign of pious 
imitation. 

“All litee, me laddiebuck! I'll go ye 
bether, be the law,”’ Mike announced. 

To the amazement of the Celestial, 
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his new disciple went down on both 
knees, laid his hat beside him on the 
floor, clasped his hands together upon 
his breast, raised his shining blue eyes 
to the face of the idol, and commenced 
to pray aloud with fervor. 

The words rolled forth from Kala- 
her’s throat with an eloquence of utter- 
ance that held Ah You spell-bound. 
More, he was profoundly mystified ; for 
while he had acquired but a limited use 
of the English language, he understood 
a good deal of it, and readily recognized 
it when he heard it spoken. Here was 
a different language, a musical and 
rhythmic tongue he never had heard. 

Michael Kalaher was repeating from 
the depths of his heart, the Lord’s 
Prayer as taught him by his sainted old 
mother in the Irish tongue, back in Kil- 
larney. But he was not praying to a 
Chinese idol. 

‘Tonight, after he had finished the 
prayer, he went on in the same tones 
and improvised a petition for aid in 
carrying out safely the dangerous un- 
dertaking he had in hand. 

“Amen!” proclaimed Kalaher, and 
rose to his feet. “Him debble all go 
way?” half timidly asked Ah You. 

“Him joss sabbee,” replied Mike, 
which added to Ah You’s mystification. 

“Me likee see fun,” stated Mike, 
moving toward the door leading to the 
theater. He seemed entirely detached 
now from the joss and all his works 
and pomps. 

Passively Ah You opened the door. 
Mike walked out, and the three guar- 
dians returned to their stations around 
the idol. 

Kalaher found a seat and gave his 
attention to the play. But it soon seemed 
to pall on him, perhaps because the dia- 
logue was in Chinese, the performance 
a mummery of, to him, meaningless ac- 
tions and situations. As the play went 
on, depicting some event in the life of 
some great emperor who died a thousand 
years before, Kalaher’s suppressed dis- 
satisfaction suddenly erupted. 

Leaping to his feet, he ran down the 
aisle, sprang upon the stage, and began 
pummeling the actors soundly, roaring 
all the while that the were no account 
players and their play was a no account 
affair. 

This uproar brought the whole house 
to its feet and swarming en masse to- 
ward the stage. ‘The three guards hur- 
ried in and joined the indignant crowd 
bearing down upon the howling whirli- 
gig fighter on the stage. 

But when the closely packed Chinese 
inundated the small platform, no Irish 
maniac was there to be seen, nor a sound 
from that throat bellowing thunder a 
moment ago. 

It took the Chinese crowd a couple 
of minutes to decide what to do. 


(Continued on Page 39) 
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Phoebe Apperson Hearst—As I Knew Her 


VERY girl has in her mind an 
ideal woman whom she adores in 
silence and worships from afar. 
Such an inspiration had I in the person- 
ality and life work of Mrs. Phoebe Ap- 


person Hearst. 


No painted portrait and certainly no 
photograph ever conveyed an adequate 
idea of Mrs. Hearst’s petite loveliness. 
Her coloring was so elusive and deli- 
cate; her features so finely chiseled that 
it was almost impossible to reproduce 
them. Her grace and charm of manner, 
her warm-hearted, sympathetic interest 
made her a perfect hostess, and a de- 
lightful friend. 

A thorough knowledge and a fine dis- 
criminating taste made Mrs. Hearst an 
ideal patroness of art and learning in 
all methods of expression. No greater 
Lady Bountiful lived in her time. Not 
only did she give freely, but she took 
time to write a helpful, encouraging 
letter to each recipient of aid. She ap- 
parently put herself in the place of all 
those who sought assistance, and was 
incapable of either rudeness or un- 
kindness. 

Exquisite breeding expressed itself in 
the little things she did. For instance 
in my first interview she left word that 
I was to be admitted at once. Mrs. 
Hearst would not trespass upon my time. 
In all my experience with society women 
Mrs. Hearst was the only one who ever 
sensed the value of time. Never did I 
ask her for information without an 
instant response, and she tried always to 
be direct, prompt and to the point. She 
had such a nice way of making me feel 
that my work was of immense value and 
that it was being well done. A few 
words with Mrs. Hearst was as stim- 
ulating as a glass of champagne! 

Phoebe Apperson Hearst was of old 
Virginia stock, but was born in Frank- 
lin County, Missouri, December 3, 
1842. Brought up in the best traditions 
of the home life of the old South, Phoebe 
Apperson grew to womanhood a patri- 
otic American, and a good housewife. 
Her devotion to education was first ex- 
pressed in teaching. a mixed school near 
her birthplace. 

Life began in its fullness when she 
married George Hearst, in 1862, and 
as a bride came to California by way of 
Panama. Here the young people were 
made a part of the Southern Colony, in 
the first fashionable quarter of San 
Francisco. That section is now China- 
town. 
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Then began the search for fortune in 
the mining districts of the entire North- 
west, which eventually made the fam- 
ily one of the richest mine owners in 
the world. The only child, Wm. Ran- 
dolph Hearst, was born in San Fran- 
cisco, April 29, 1863. His young 
mother made many trips on horseback 
into the Bret Harte country, over into 
Utah among the Mormons, and saw 
much of Indian fighting, as_ settlers 
usurped the lands and began farming 
operations. Her intimate first-hand 


knowledge of Indian life made Mrs. 
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Hearst appreciative of their good points, 
which probably accounts for her will- 
ingness to back Professor Uhle in his 
Peruvian excavations later on. Mrs. 
Hearst was known in the mining camps 
as the “Good Angel” long before she 
became the greatest outstanding single 
figure in California. 

Back in San Francisco, the first 
money made in mining went into a home 
on Chestnut street overlooking the 
Golden Gate, where soon the elite of the 
seventies shared the typical hospitality 
of the time. George Hearst had an al- 
most uncanny knowledge of mineral 
values, but like many other inexperi- 
enced men he acquired more mines than 
he could develop, and was soon in finan- 
cial straits. During this period the home 
on Chestnut street was sold, but a 
change in conditions enabled Mrs. 
Hearst to have a much more pretentious 
residence in Taylor street, where Mrs. 


Lloyd Tevis, the social queen, disputed 
honors with Mrs. Eleanor Martin, still 
alive, and the last of the old Southern 
Colony. 

Mrs. Hearst was entirely too big for 
society. Annie Laurie has aptly said of 
her: “She had the heart of a woman, 
the gaiety of a child, and the brains of 
a man.” In travels in Europe and the 
Orient Mrs. Hearst began the notable 
collections of laces, tapestries, rugs and 
antiques which are destined to fill a 
museum building planned for the Uni- 
versity of California. Her own selec- 
tions were greatly enriched by the pur- 
chase from time to time of choice 
collections of connoisseurs. The Eph- 
raim Bengueat Oriental rugs include 
some of the rarest specimens of Prayer 
and Hearth rugs in existence. Mrs. 
Hearst and Mrs. Stanford vied with 
each other in a friendly rivalry over their 
priceless laces. Both collections belong 
to University of California and Stan- 
ford, respectively, and both are without 
competitors in excellence. 


In 1886 Mr. George Hearst was 
elected Senator and then began a social 
career in Washington, which gave Mrs. 
Hearst an opportunity for leadership. 
She and Mrs. Stanford ably upheld Cal- 
ifornia’s reputation for hospitality. Both 
were elegant, gracious hostesses. Beauty 
and charm belonged to Mrs. Hearst. 
She was typically American in sentiment 
and feeling, but she looked like a bit of 
Dresden china or a deftly modeled min- 
iature figure in bisque. Mrs. Stanford 
might have represented the nobility of 
Northern Europe. Her later activities 
centered into a single purpose. Mrs. 
Hearst was always many-sided in her 
interests and sympathies. 

After ten wonderful years in Wash- 
ington, Mrs. Hearst returned to San 
Francisco. While in Washington Mrs. 
Hearst established a free kindergarten to 
fit teachers for kindergarten work. She 
also established and maintained the 
Cathedral School for Girls. Her motto 
was, “Help the individual to help him- 
self.” 


Out of her Washington association 
Mrs. Hearst became the vice regent 
from California in the Mt. Vernon 
Council, organized for the purpose of 
collecting and restoring the Washing- 
ton home at Mt. Vernon. Mrs. Hearst 
purchased and gave many Washington 
relics to the collections established by 
the Council. It was a joy to find Mrs. 
Hearst at Mt. Vernon the memorable 
day I stood at the tomb of George 
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Washington. It was a privilege to walk 
down the long veranda beside her, as 
we gazed out over the broad Potomac, 
and talked of familiar things in Cali- 
fornia. Mrs. Hearst was an ardent 
Daughter of the Confederacy, an hon- 
ored member of the D. A. R., and who 
that saw her in the Preparedness 
Parade in San Francisco can ever forget 
the heroic little figure in white who 
walked at the head of the Woman’s sec- 
tion. I was in charge of the Soldierette 
camp in the East Cantonment of the 
Presidio, which furnished the guard of 
honor for Mrs. Hearst on this occasion. 

For twenty-two years Mrs. Hearst 
was a regent of the University of Cali- 
fornia, serving under six Governors who 
represented both political parties. In 
1900 the first tentative plan for a 
greater university was made known by 
Mrs. Hearst, and she selected Mr. John 
Galen Howard as supervising architect. 
Four years later Mrs. Hearst went to 
Paris and stayed two years. Here she 
elaborated a scheme for an architectural 
competition for detailed plans which 
was entered into by one hundred and 
five of the world’s best known archi- 
tects. M. Henri Benard of Paris was 
the successful man, and Mrs. Hearst 
sent him to Berkeley to study locality 
and conditions at first hand. Finally 
after an expenditure of over $200,000 
Mrs. Hearst had the satisfaction of see- 
ing the perfected plans accepted by the 
Board of Regents in 1914, and of know- 
ing that it will be only a question of 
time when her dream of a great seat of 
learning will be carried out. Whatever 
of symmetry and beauty has_ been 
achieved in the ensemble of buildings on 
the campus is due to Mrs. Hearst’s un- 
tiring energy and generosity. 

In honor of her husband, Senator 
George Hearst, who died February 28, 
1901, Mrs. Hearst erected the Hearst 
Memorial Mining Building in 1907. 
The cost of the building, grounds, equip- 
ment and mining specimens was more 
than a million dollars, and it ranks as 
the last word in metallurgical require- 
ments. In addition to this, several thou- 
sand dollars were expended in beautify- 
ing the grounds around the building. 

It is quite impossible to recount all 
of Mrs. Hearst’s charities or invisible 
help rendered worthy objects, because 
no one knew about them. Her business 
managers and secretaries were never 
told more than the barest outlines. Mrs. 
Hearst was not only singularly modest, 
but she had a fine sense of justice, and 
would never expose the needs of those 
who appealed to her. She maintained 
thirty scholarships for needy girl stu- 
dents, and her Indian collection in the 
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000. Free libraries in Leads, South 
Dakota, and in Anaconda, Montana, 
were some of the benefactions Mrs. 
Hearst gave to the mining districts 
where her husband carried on extensive 
operations. 

Mine was a sort of touch-and-go ac- 
quaintance with Mrs. Hearst which 
never grew into intimacy. I sensed the 
jovial side of Mrs. Hearst’s nature and 
often reminded her that I was one of 
her big newspaper family. It would be 
for only a minute in a crowded assem- 
bly, but she would always respond 
quickly with the assurance that she had 
not forgotten. Upon one occasion | 
rushed by her in an exit. She called to 
me and said, “It is you who are forget- 
ting this time.” 

Shortly before her death I opened the 
bell Club season with an address on 
the “Indian Messiah Legend and Folk 
Lore.” It was an Indian program ex- 
clusively, and while on the platform I 
saw Mrs. Hearst in the audience. She 
gave me an encouraging smile, and later 
when I thanked her for coming over 
from Pleasanton especially, she said 
with a chuckle, “Family pride, you 
know, I have not forgotten.” 

For years no big affair in the Bay 
region was quite complete without the 
presence of Mrs. Hearst. She had a 
rare sense of social obligations, and did 
not willingly neglect any worthy cause. 
She gave of herself abundantly. As she 
grew older, Mrs. Hearst was distin- 
guished by her style of dress. She wore 
lavender almost constantly. From her 
tiny, close-fitting bonnet to the dainty 
handkerchief and other accessories, her 
toilette showed the various shades of her 
chosen color. 

A cherished memory of Mrs. Hearst 
is in connection with an incident of that 
day of days—the only time women were 
ever guests at a Bohemian Grove play. 
The special occasion was the reproduc- 
tion of the “Atonement of Pan,” and 
the woods were literally full of women. 
Evening shadows hung over the Grove, 
the big full moon winked at us through 
an intricate tracing of evergreen leaves, 
the bon-fire had just been lighted in the 
Mystic Circle, when Mrs. Hearst 
started across it. From all sides came 
the Bohemians, young and old, who in 
knightly fashion stooped and kissed the 
hand of their lady guest. And this great 
lady had just passed her seventieth 
birthday! With trembling lips and 
swimming eyes I cried out in the grow- 
ing darkness: 

“Thank God! Chivalry is not dead 
yet.” 

Among the innumerable gifts of the 
“Mother of the University” is the 
Women’s Gymnasium, better known as 
Hearst Hall. This edifice was recently 
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destroyed by fire. Comes now Mr. Wijj- 
liam Randolph Hearst, sole survivor of 
Senator and Mrs. Hearst, who under- 
takes to rebuild the structure as a fit- 
ting memorial to his mother. Already 
the Greek Theater speaks of a son’s 
reverence for his father’s name. The 
rebuilt gymnasium will be a gem of 
architecture, and the show place on the 
campus. 

The Palace of Fine Arts in all its 
wealth of coloring and structural beauty 
at Exposition time gives some idea of 
what Maybeck will do with this new 
venture. Mr. Hearst has given him 
complete liberty of action, and the pre- 
liminary drawings give promise of great 
beauty in a conception which includes 
background and surroundings. 

Mr. Maybeck plans to locate the 
building in the center of the campus 
entrance at the end of College avenue. 
Here an ugly offset throws the approach 
into College Way and mars the impres- 
sion first gained of the University 
proper. With this corrected the new 
and glorified gymnasium will have an 
ideal setting. Of classic design the main 
hall will have arched windows thirty- 
five feet high, with Maybeck’s own com- 
bination of square and round pillars, 
between, and huge mural paintings oc- 
cupying the niches on the inside. ‘here 
will be a liberal use of color in concrete 
material, itself. “This will be enhanced 
by the ornate caps over the pillars, 
which will carry designs in figures in 
the squares, and all will be a mass of 
harmonious colors. At a lowered level 
the utilities will be housed outside the 
Assembly Hall, but as part of the orig- 
inal building. Pools, fountains, flower 
beds and shrubbery will beautify the 
surroundings. An outdoor effect will be 
produced by having the trees close to 
the outside walls with only the tall win- 
dows between. 

Inside, the memorial idea will be 
emphasized by an emblematic ceiling, 
ornate columns, statues and six murals 
eight by twenty-five feet in the niches 
between the high windows. Scenes from 
the Partheneia—the colorful masque— 
given in Faculty Glade each year by the 
women of the University, will probably 
be the subjects represented. As this pro- 
duction always portrays the rite of the 
Dawn of Womanhood in classic fashion, 
selections from its varied stories would 
be most appropriate for such a purpose. 

Here under the refining influence of 
sheer beauty the young womanhood of 
California will find inspiration to fulfill 
Mrs. Hearst’s high hopes for them. No 
higher tribute could be paid to her, and 
no memorial could more fittingly sym- 
bolize her life and character. 
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CA serial story with a well woven plot. cA mystery of 


tangled a the outcome of a past love 
affair and machinations of 
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The Boss of the River Gang 


CHAPTER V 
(Continued from August) 


HE suddenness of the question 

momentarily disconcerted Miggs 

and he glanced questionably at 
Co. The title covered many acres. 


Rebman’s eyes followed’ Miggs glance 
and he turned to face Co. ‘The diamond 
in his shirt front flashed in the sunlight 
and attracted Miggs’ attention. He 
caught an inspiration. 

Realty in the region of Landsburg 
increased a third in value at a bound. 

Although destined to be a thriving 
town, Landsburg at this particular time 
was a place of no importance except in 
the opinion of its citizens. Residents, 
although uncommunicative concerning 
their reasons for being out West, each 
individually, at sewing circles and so- 
cial gatherings generally, claimed the 
distinction of having seen better days 
“back East.”’ 

The ladies indulged in reminiscences 
of how they once exchanged calls with 
certain social leaders and how certain 
celebrities had been entertained at din- 
ners or luncheons; how many servants 
had been employed, and kindred mat- 
ters. But a few weeks later—after 
Rebman’s first appearance—Landsburg 
folk forgot their own importance and 
their tongues wagged excitedly and in- 
cessantly at all gatherings. 

Rebman, accompanied by a sister, and 
a Mexican man and woman, presuma- 
bly servants, left the train at the sta- 
tion and were driven to the old Juan 
Esteban ranch where they ensconced 
themselves in the old house; and almost 
immediately the construction of the 
largest and most artistic structure ever 
built on the Esteban grant was begun. 

Landsburg ladies who had seen Miss 
Rebman at the station, were pleasurably 
interested ; but anticipating a feeling of 
superiority on her part, were over-criti- 
cal of one they believed to be a genuine 
aristocrat. 

“Wonder if them folks is going to 
hang out here in them store close?” 
blurted one, attempting to disguise an 
undercurrent of jealousy. 

““Close’ ?—that silk dress that Miss 
Rebman had on her, looked just like a 
black rag wound around a telegraph 
pole; don’t care if I do say it.’ 

“An’ she Jooks like a telegraph pole. 
Thin as a rail, an’ aint got nothin’ of a 
hgger to brag about, neither.” 

“Wonder how old she is? Guess she’s 
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a old maid, from looks of her; stiff as 
if she’s afraid if she bends, she'll break.” 

“Bet she’s vin’g’ry—looked it through 
her veil.” 

“Wonder if them Spencer Rebmans 
own the railroad—shouldn’t wonder.” 

“What do you s’pose they come up 
here for?” 

The more these ladies speculated, the 
more curiosity increased. At church 
they craned their necks and turned to 
face the door at sound of every foot- 
fall, half expecting, half hoping the ar- 
rival of the Rebmans. Sunday succeeded 
Sunday but they never came. When- 
ever Joe Holway—man of all work 
who had lived many years on the Juan 
Esteban tract, and who had been re- 
tained by Rebman—appeared in the vil- 
lage, he was besieged by the ladies who 
hurled at him various questions—all of 
which he was unable to answer. 

It plainly was the duty of Lands- 
burg society to call and welcome the 
strangers. All were in a flutter; who 
would be first to undertake the obliga- 
tion? 

Madam President of the Presbyterian 
sewing circle, consumed by a burning 
desire to know the distinguished strang- 
ers, decided to take the matter in hand. 
She invited six ladies to luncheon and 
suggested that they appoint themselves 
a visiting committee and present them- 
selves at the home of the late arrivals. 

The proposition led to a spirited dis- 
cussion concerning the etiquette of the 
call. 

“Will it be proper for Madame Presi- 
dent to introduce herself and then in- 
troduce us when we file in? Shall we 
shake hands and introduce ourselves?” 

“IT think it would be proper to have 
cards,” a lady timidly suggested. “Just 
hand a card to whoever opens the door.”’ 

“Then how’s the lady going to know 
who’s who? Where I worked—” 

“Why, where I come from,” said an- 
other, assuming an air, “ just put cards 
in a silver tray in the hall.” 

“My servant always held the tray,” 
said a third, with a toss. 

“Yis. But s’posen Miss Rebman aint 
got no servant to—”’ 

“Huh! No servant in a house like 
that? Huh!” 

The ladies of Landsburg were never 
more spirited; never had there been a 


time when they were so dangerously 


near a rupture of friendship. Each 
sought to impress her superior knowl- 
edge of social usage on the others, and, 
during discussion, eyes flashed, and 
scathing words—especially: “I guess I 
know’’—flew from angry tongues. 

“Ladies, as President, I must call 
you to order. This is my house. It was 
me as suggested this call; you-all are 
goin’ in my wagon; understand? Jimmy 
has a little printin’ press an’ we'll have 
him do the printin’. I'll hand the cards 
myself to whoever opens the door. The 
lady kin find out f’r herself who’s who, 
when she returns the calls.”’ 


CHAPTER VI 

On a sultry afternoon not many days 
after the luncheon, a spring wagon 
drawn by two horses driven by Madam 
President, jogged along the road into 
the hills. A board across the back of the 
conveyance, on which two of the visit- 
ing committee sat, did duty as an extra 
seat. 

On the way up the hill, the temporary 
seat slipped gradually backward; when 
the horses turned in between the gates 
of the Rebman place they suddenly 
shied at a fallen log, and backed, throw- 
ing the board and its occupants into the 
shrubbery; whereupon the committee 
of seven set up a shriek that awakened 
the echoes of the hills, and brought Joe 
Holway from the barnyard to their as- 
sistance. 

The ladies, although their faces were 
disfigured by many scratches, had sus- 
tained no serious injury. But their Sun- 
day best apparel was considerably dam- 
aged, and greatly disappointed, they de- 
cided to remain outside. Joe directed 
them to a sheltered place where they 
might sit down and wait for their com- 
panion, and went to bring the cool water 
from the spring. 

“Guess yuh got lost, did’nt yuh?” 
he asked, handing a gourd of water to 
Madam President. “Wher did yuh 
wanter go?” 

“Why no,” she answered, poising the 
gourd, “Aint this where Mr. Spencerian 
Rebman lives?” 

“Tt be. Wanter see him?” 

“Came to call on Miss Rebman.” 

Joe replied with a prolonged whistle. 

“Why; what’s the matter? She aint 
dead, or sick or—somethin’?” chorused 
the women with a twinge of disappint- 
ment. 

“Gosh-all-hemlock!”” exclaimed Joe, 
“If yuh ever see her yuh’ll do mor’n 
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I ever done. I aint set eyes on ’er face 
ever since they been ’ere. Allers wears 
a veil-like weak eyes, or scairt o her 
complection; mebby’s has smallpox—’”’ 

“Lan’ sakes! Do tell!” 

“She don’t wear a veil in the house, 
do she?” 

“Never seen er in the house. Folks 
allers send my grub to the barn.” Joe 
elevated his chin. ‘High-toned—them 
Rebmans,”’ he sniffed. 

“Why, yes, of course,” emphasized 
one of the committee, pursing her lips, 
“they’s folks of super-i-ority.” 

Joe shot a glance at the speaker as 
though not quite certain how she meant 
him to take her speech, and continued: 

“Whenever she pokes her nose out- 
side, that old greaser’s allers taggin’ at 
er heels.” 

‘Ladies don’t never go trapsin’ about 
alone, in the hills; ’taint nice.”” Madam 
President’s accent was slightly sarcastic. 

Joe had finished watering the horses, 
and Madam President tightened the 
lines and asked: 

“Do I drive straight ahead?” 

“Yis’m; foller the road.” 

“Don’t forgit us when you come 
back,” called one of the disheveled wo- 
men. “You'll find us settin’ here gnaw- 
in’ with envy.” 

Sounds of wheels on the_ gravel 
aroused Rebman, who coatless and hat- 
less and smoking a pipe, lounged full 
length on the porch. He sprang up 
when the party approached and hurried 
down the steps to meet them. 

“Want to water your horses, ladies? 
You've passed the barnyard.” 

“Oh, no, thank you.” Madam Presi- 
dent climbed out and began to tie the 
horses to a tree. “Mr. Rebman—I 
spose; how do you do? Folks all well ?” 

The committee, beaming with smiles, 
were tumbling out. 

“Lovely day, ain’t it, Mr. Rebman?”’ 
bubbled one of the would-be visitors, 
graciously extending a hand. 

“Anything I can do for you, ladies?” 
Ignoring the friendly overture, Mr. 
Rebman folded his arms and _ stood 
stiffly. 

“You might take our cards.”” Madam 
President was disconcerted by his dis- 
courtesy. “‘We came to call on Miss 
Rebman an’ ’pologize fer not being more 
sociable an’ neighborly an—’”’ 

“Beg pardon,” Mr. Rebman inter- 
rupted icily, ““My sister never sees call- 
ers; confirmed invalid; blind, and ex- 
ceedingly nervous.” 

“Dearie me! The pore thing! Mebby 
now, she would like us to talk to her, 
if you'd just tell her we’re all from the 
East an’ respect—’”’ 

“No, she won't,” answered Rebman 
brusquely. “Let me turn your horses 
and help you in.” Without ceremony 
he took the hitching strap from Madam 
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President’s hand and turned the horses 
about, heading them toward the gate; 
unceremoniously he hustled the commit- 
tee into the wagon and with a slap on 
the side of one of the horses and a 
“giddap there,” started them on a trot. 


On their way back to the village, the 
disappointed and _ humiliated seven 
voiced their indignation by hauling 
“That Spencerian Rebman porcupine” 
over the coals. The visiting committee 
decided among themselves not to let 
Landsburgers know of the failure 
of their attempted visit—if questioned, 
as without doubt, they would be. ‘They 
agreed to say that owing to an accident 
they had been compelled to return, and 
postpone the pleasure of meeting the 
Rebmans until a more propitious time. 


‘The affair, however, leaked out 
through Joe whom they had failed to 
take into consideration and none of the 
ladies were disposed to subject them- 
selves to a repetition of the indignity 
heaped on the humiliated seven. 


CHAPTER VII 


Jose and Juan Esteban, each had con- 
structed a fence five feet back on his own 
land, from the dividing line; thus making 
a lane ten feet wide, that during their 
lifetime led to a sheep shearing pen that 
with a small barn or building, stood near 
the water’s edge, and was used in com- 
mon by them. 

The buildings, falling into decay were 
taken down by their successors, and the 
lane was not now, nor had it been for 
many years, used by the ‘Toddlers. The 
fences were beyond repair and rapidly 
falling. ‘Toddler, with neigh- 
bors, saw the necessity for a new fence 
and contemplated its construction on the 
surveyors line. 

Since the Juan Esteban estate had 
passed to ownership of Spencer Rebman 
he had made use of the lane without per- 
mission or hindrance. ‘The suggested 
arrangement did not receive his ap- 
proval. ‘The old arrangement suited 
him, so he said, and in overbearing man- 
ner declined positively to expend a single 
cent on a new fence. 


“Bully Rebman,” as he was soon dub- 
bed, was cordially disliked throughout 
the region. Purse-proud ostentation and 
vain-glory stuck out all over him. A bel- 
ligerent man, he was always ready to 
provoke a quarrel. He proved himself 
an intensely disagreeable neighbor; but 
it was not until Rube Toddler purposed 
replacing the worthless fences on either 
side of the lane, with a sound, new one, 
that he became openly antagonistic. 


Reuben Toddler informed him that 
he should remove the tumble down ob- 
struction that encumbered his land, and 
was beyond repair, immediately; and 
was willing to proceed with his share 
of a new one. By virtue of such a writ- 
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ten notice given, he could not be held 
responsible should his stock break 
through the remaining old fence, and 
trespass on Rebman’s place. And he 
proceeded to carry out his intention, 
Subsequently, he built a new fence 
along one half of the boundary line, and 
set out a row of grapevines on the re- 
claimed five feet. 

Rebman had not anticipated this 
move: he had expected to bully his 
neighbor. But with characteristic stub- 
bornness he braced his own fence in 
spots, and his rage at being baffled 
smouldered in silence until one day, 
‘Toddler, driven to desperation by the 
depredation of his graceless neighbor’s 
stock, sent his hogs home filled with 
rock salt. Rebman’s mental temperature 
mounted higher, but not quite to its 
limit. 

On the next day, his cherished bronze 
turkey-cock arrived in his owner’s barn- 
yard in such undignified haste that the 
unwonted exertion seemed to have ex- 
hausted him; he remained motionless 
where he alighted. 

Rebman discovered on investigation, 
that it had lost its head, and immedi- 
ately lost control of his. His face was 
ablaze with wrath as he turned to the 
fence and attempted to clamber over. 
Blinded by rage, he neglected to see 
that at that particular part it had not 
been repaired. ‘The once supporting 
posts, worm-eaten and decayed, col- 
lapsed under the strain of his avoir- 
dupois. 

Toddler’s man, Jake, was pruning 
grapevines not thirty feet away. His 
attention attracted by the crash, he 
sprang upright just as Rebman, turkey 
in hand, pitched headlong into a recently 
pruned vine on the Toddler place. 

Sight of the downfall of a man of 
Rebman’s: pomposity and corpulency, ap- 
pealed forcibly to Jake’s sense of humor 
—the hills echoed his merriment. 

Rebman’s pride, as well as his person, 
had sustained a fall—both were jarred. 
Jake’s evident enjoyment of his humili- 
ation by no means assuaged his wrath 
or soothed his wounded pride. 

His hat was battered, his sleeves 
torn, and blood trickled from a dozen 
scratches of various width and depth; 
on his face, as he scrambled to his feet 
as best he could, and, seizing the turkey 
that had bounded from his hand, with 
as few steps and as much sprightliness 
as the shortness of his legs and the 
rotundity of his body would permit, 
covered the ground between himself and 
Jake who-was weeping with laughter; 
and, too furiously mad for speech, 
whirled the bird around his head and 
brought it down with a sounding whack 
on Jake’s shoulders. 

Jake’s face instantly took on a sober 
expression, and without preliminary, he 
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1 WAS Friday at noontime. Out- 

side, a somber indolence filled the 

air; inside the Fly-Net, — short- 
jacketed, saw-dust soled waiters rushed 
wildly about, bellowing orders to red- 
faced, sweltering cooks, each displaying 
by their manner that perpetual animos- 
ity, which usually exists between chef 
and garcon. From the red-hot range 
came the sound of sizzling angry steaks 
that filled the place with their heavy, 
stifling odor. Dishes danced and spun 
from kitchen to dining-room, then back 
again to the kitchen, to be dumped nois- 
ily at last in a grim and dirty heap be- 
side a huge galvanized dish-trough where 
stood a girl of perhaps twenty. Slowly, 
but dexterously she built from the debris 
stacks and stacks of shining white- 
fluted pillars. 

Her slender drooping figure, her fad- 
ed but immaculate calico dress with 
sleeves rolled high made one think of an 
old-fashioned kitchen, all blue and white 
with a swiss-curtained window where 
roses peeped in. One had the impulse 
to snatch her away from this dingy- 
looking place and put the hand of the 
law on her employer. That is, one felt 
that way until she happened to look up 
with a contented smile. 


Tony, the waiter, retufning from the 
dining-room with a back-breaking load 
of heavy, thick, dirty dishes, set the tray 
upon a support. He removed the top 
plate of the load and handing it to the 
girl whispered. 

“Come-Back leave de real hunk of 
tenderloin today, ay.”’ 

“ll say,” said the girl with a light 
in her eyes. “And you're certainly a 
brick, Tony, to take care of it for me.” 
Tony hurried away, and the girl 
wrapped the tender piece of meat in a 
bit of paraffined paper, evidently kept 
for that purpose. The cook eyeing her, 
said in passing: “Any come-backs for to- 
night’s hash? ’N say, watch the bread- 
scraps for tomorrow’s puddin’; get me?” 

On Tony’s next trip with a load of 
dishes, the girl said: 

“You promised to let me see Mr. 
Come-Back. Wise me up next time he’s 
in, will you Tony?” 

He replied: “It is always when I so 

sy, Signorita, that he come—but | 
try to remember—next time.” 

“Gee, he must be rich,” she whis- 
pered. “Is he classy-looking?” ‘Tony 
only laughed as he hurried away. 

The noise in the dining-room grew 
fainter and fainter, as eager men with 
hunger appeased hurried back to their 
work. Then came the cleaning up of the 
kitchen, the same grind after every meal. 
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Mr. Come-back 


By HELEN HUGHES 


The girl worked diligently until the 
very last dish was washed and dried, 
and her corner of the kitchen mopped 
clean. Then with faded hat and jacket 
of blue she stepped out of the back door 
and into the sunshine. She made her 
way up the alley to the street, hurrying 
along. Passing Portsmouth Square, 
where men of many races lolled supine- 
ly, she met Mr. Come-Back face to face, 
but of course she was not aware of it. 

Portsmouth Square was after- 
breakfast and midday smoking den. He 
loved to sit there and sneer cynically at 
the Hall of Justice across the way. He 
was young and arrogant and he enjoyed 
quarreling with the world. 

“Justice!” he had said aloud to a 
stranger who had shared his bench one 
day. “You'll get more of that stuff in 
hell, than you’d ever get there.” Then 
he had stalked away, leaving the stranger 
to wonder. But when he was not in a 
mood for quarreling with the world— 
and it must be admitted that he did not 
always confine his quarrel to words— 
he had a way of inviting the confidences 
of others. So it had come about that 
‘Tony had told him about the girl, and 
how she had nick-named him Mr. Come- 
Back. Since then he had always sat at 
a certain table where he could get glimp- 
ses of her as the waiters rushed through 
the swinging doors. ‘True it was only a 
glimpse now and then, but enough to 
kindle in him a more than passing inter- 
est. His quarrel wasn’t with the weak 
and helpless, in fact part of his sullen 
defiance of the world was his arraign- 
ment of it’s treatment of the weak. 

As the girl passed him today he had 
a desire to raise his hat to her, but he 
only slid it back on his head. embar- 
rassed lest she might have seen him. 
But had she known and had taken the 
time to glance back after she had passed 
him, she would have noticed that he had 
turned and was sauntering along the 
street in the same direction. 

At the tumble-down shack where a 
gate hanging by one hinge made a deep 
semi-circle in the soft unpaved street, the 
girl cautiously entered the yard. In a 
window overlooking the street was a 
crudely made flower-box where poised a 
scarlet geranium. 

Just inside the open window sat a 
child of perhaps five. She was sleeping, 
and there was a look of pathetic help- 
lessness about the little thing as she sat 
huddled with her head upon her breast. 
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The girl tiptoed to the window. 
“Boo,” she said. Then Mr. Come-Back 
heard the child exclaim. 

“Oh, goody, goody! Did you get 
money sister, and are we going tomor- 


row ?” 


“Maybe, I can’t tell yet, kidlets.”’ 
She forced a laugh. “But we ain’t going 
to give up hope, huh, are we?” 

“Oh! but I want for sure to go. And 
you said we would,” said the child be- 
ginning to cry. 

“Gee-whizz, Honey-Bunch, don’t cry. 
Maybe we're going yet, yu’ can’t tell. 
"Member what I told you about them 
fairies? But you gotta believe in ‘em. 
Here, see what a s-w-e-l-l piece of steak 
Mr. Come-Back sent you _ today. 
Look-a.” 

Between broken sobs: 

“He might come to see us sometime, 
mighten he?” 

“Sure he will, but right now he’s such 
a busy man, making money. I guess it’s 
hard for him to find the time to come.” 

The Mr. Come-Back, who stood be- 
yond the gate just out of sight, but not 
of hearing, tightly narrowed his sullen 
young lips, and a faint flush crept over 
his youthful, daredevil face. He turned 
and walked away. 

Near Portsmouth Square he stopped 
Tony hurrying home. 

“Saay, you know ‘bout the kid sis of 
the dish-washer don’t you?” 

‘Tony nodded. 

“Well, do you happen to know where 
it is she is wantin’ to go?” 

‘Tony studied the ground thoughtful- 
ly, then as if a light had dawned. 

“Oh, si, Signore, the Signorita tell 
me that every Sonday she try to bring de 
little one over to Sausalito, de udder 
side. De babie she is got de consump’ 
dat’s why de docktor tells her to give 
her plenty good meat and lossa fresh 
air. Might-be dat is the place they are 
want to go.” 

After Tony had left, Mr. Come-Back 
walked to a bench in the Square and 
seated himself. With hands shoved deep 
in his pockets his gaze wandered from 
the lily-filled, mysterious-looking win- 
dows of the Chinese shops that banked 
the Square on three sides, like the ancient 
clift-dwellings, to the deep blue sky 
where clouds like snow banks floated. 
Somehow he was trying to take a mental 
invoice of himself. It was not a long 
record that he reviewed, but it was 
rather a spotted one and it had never 
seemed so distasteful. Yet he recognized 
vaguely that the reason for his new dis- 
gust gave also the reason why he must 
go on. 
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He gave a curt, harsh laugh, saying 
half aloud. 

“Must be gettin’ coo-coo to be trailin’ 
a skirt.” 

He fell to thinking deeply again. It 
was nearing the end of the week. Slow- 
ly he drew first one hand and then the 
other from it’s hiding-place, turning his 
empty pockets inside out. He quickly 
pushed each pocket into place again, 
slapped his knees roughly, then rose to 
his feet and walked away. 

It was two o'clock the next morning 
when he entered his dingy room furtive- 
ly. He threw his cap in the corner, 
drew the window-blinds low after he 
had seen that the windows were still 
bolted. ‘Then with the toe of his shoe 
he jerked a chair into place, emptying 
the contents of his pockets on the bed. 
He sat gloating feverishly over the haul, 
three rings, two watches, a_ necklace, 
two scarf-pins and a pearl-handled knife. 
‘That night he dreamed that he had be- 
come a real Befana. Awakening next 
day about eleven, he dressed, dropped in 
at Jerry’s, his fence, where he received 
a roll of currency. He went to break- 
fast at the Fly-Net, but that dream had 
left a vague, puzzling feeling that mad- 
dened him. 


He muttered as he walked towards 
the Fly-Net “that he was minding his 
own business from now on, and that he 
was not going to let a hash-house dish- 
washer go to his brain.’”’” And when he 
entered he decided that he would sit 
where he couldn’t see her. But each 
habitue was in his regular place and all 
the seats were taken but the one where 
he usually sat, so he seated himself. 


Clothe, Lachesis and Atropos must 
have danced in and out, out and in, for 
never had he noticed the waiters so 
busy; sometimes the doors swung so far 
back that they became fast and stood 
wide open for minutes. 

“What’s the matter with the kid? 
She sure looks sober today,” he asked 
Tony who was hurrying by. 

He decided that he would order roast 
instead of steak, just to show himself 
that he could, but his order had always 
been the same, so today Tony had not 
waited to ask, but had brought him a 
large, rich brown steak and his usual 
French-fried and coffee, smiling know- 
ingly as he set it before him. Mr. Come- 
Back muttered a suppressed oath, but 
began eating. He was afraid the dish- 
washer might notice him, but she seemed 
unconscious of the swinging doors or the 
crowd without. 

Tony whispered: 

“You know what we talk ’bout, ves- 
terday, Signore? I ask her dis morning 
if she go to Sausalito Sunday, and she 
say if she can get de mon. So I was 
a cg! Yes, she is sober today, dat’s 
why. 
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Then before Mr. Come-Back was 
really conscious of what he was doing 
he had taken a five dollar bill from his 
pocket. He handed Tony his plate with 
the bill tucked carelessly under the edge, 
so the transaction might not be too apar- 
ent to the other diners. When the trans- 
fer had been affected he handed ‘Tony 
his usual tip, saying: 

“See that she gets it, will yu’ ?” 

“Si, Si, Signore. Gracias, for me and 
gracias for her.’ “Tony made a deep 
bow. 

A moment later Mr. Come-Back had 
let the door of the restaurant slam be- 
hind him, and the girl, her big eves 
brightened with moisture, stood holding 
the bill in her trembling hands. 

“BUT TONY, you promised you'd 
tell me when he came in again. Now 
how’ll I ever thank him?” 

Tony shrugged. 

“But I thanked him for vou, Signor- 
ina, perhaps Monday he will come 
again.” 

She lost control of herself for a 
moment. Behind the palm of her hand, 
she gave a nervous little laugh that 
bordered closely to tears. 

“Gee, what a mind-reader that feller 
must be.” 

Then she joined in ‘Tony's goodna- 
tured chuckle. 

That night Mr. Come-Back found his 
dingy room early. It was Saturday 
night, the best night of all for his usual 
occupation, but tonight it lacked inter- 
est, somehow, and everyone seemed to 
stare suspiciously at him. 

Sunday morning dawned in a warm 
ethereal splendor. ‘The sun came peer- 
ing over the Berkeley hills, like a huge 
golden chalice, spilling it’s rays in pro- 
fusion over the city. One tiny playful 
beam found it’s way into Mr Come- 
Back’s room, danced first on his nose 
and then into his eves, causing him to 
awake with a start. He found it: was 
eight o'clock. 

He swore, rolled over turning his 
back to the sunbeam, but it danced on 
the wall opposite, spraying a dazzling 
reflection upon him, and try as he might 
he could not sleep. Nine o’clock found 
him up and dressed in his best for it was 
Sunday. He breakfasted at a coffee- 
house. The Fly-Net, catering to work- 
ing-people only, was not open on Sun- 
days. 

He sauntered along the street, look- 
ing up at last to find the Ferry clock 
smiling down at him; twenty minutes 
to ten it said. 

‘That Sausalito boat goes at ten,”’ he 
said half aloud. ‘“Think I’ll mosey over 
and see if that dish-washer and her kid 
sis is on it.’’ His eyes became quivering 
slits as he quickened his pace. 

He walked over to the west side of 
the building, watching shrewdly the 
hurrying crowds. Just three minutes to 
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ten they came . The girl’s eyes were 
wide with fear, lest they miss the boat, 
as she half-wheeled half-carried the lit- 
tle chair with the invalid child, joyous 
with anticipation. She was fumbling in 
her purse for the money for her ticket 
when he hurried to her side. 


He was a second too late, she had 
gotten her money and was handed her 
ticket. But she smiled at him, and now 
of course he would have to buy a ticket 
for himself or she would think that he 
was crazy. He was following after her 
when the chair became blocked in the 
gateway leading to the boat. He lifted 
it bodily, saying: 

“Don’t worry, we'll make it all right. 
kinda late myself.’’ 

‘They made it just in time, for the 
boat was already straining at her leash- 
es. He was breathing hard with self- 
consciousness, for she had taken hold of 
his arm as if to help him. He looked at 
her shyly saying: 

“W anta take yu’r kid out o the front, 
so she can see the gulls?” 

“She’s my sister,” corrected the girl. 
“No, I guess we better stay here in the 
strong sun, she gets cold easy. ‘Thanks 
for your help, —Mr.—Shake hands with 
the man,” she said to the child. 

As the little thing held out her hand 
he was tempted to ignore it. But he 
took it gently, saying: 

“T’ll help you on the other side if you 
need help.” 

She was a bit confused. 

“I guess you can. I mean, I expect 

we will. Somebody most always helps 
me.”’ 
He walked to the front of the boat 
and forgot for thirty minutes that he 
was even on the water. He came to 
when the boat slowed down, as she nosed 
her way into her berth at Sausalito. 
Then he made his way through the 
crowd back to the girl. 

Once on the street at Sausalito she 
hesitated, saying: | 

“Now there, I guess I can get along 
all right from here. Thanks very much.” 
At the disappointed look in his eyes, she 
hastened to add: “We usually take 
our time, and by going up this winding 
street we get to the top of the hill be- 
fore we know it. There’s a pretty mar- 
ble bench up there, and we rest and eat 
our lunch. LUNCH.” She. stopped 
short, quickly searching the little chair. 

“Didju lose something?” he asked, as 
she stood trembling, looking anxiously 
in the direction of the retreating boat. 

“Yes, our lunch. Gee, what am | 
gonna do? I forgot and left on the 
boat.” 

“Why, I was thinking about lunch 
meself,”’ he said. “What'd you say to 
you and your sis eatin’ with me? I’m a 
stranger in these parts and-I’d be glad 
of your company. There’s a chop-house 
right over there.” 
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“Well, I guess we could. Thank 
you.” She waited, began biting the tip 
of her gloveless finger. “Then... then 
if you're a stranger, maybe you'd like 
to go with us to the top of the hill. It’s 
early now, couldn’t we eat when we 
come back?” 


“Oh please come with us,” said the 
child pleadingly. And so he went with 
them. 

Up a winding, shady road, where 
moss and ivy, a profusion of different 
colored, sweet-smelling blossoms grew, 
they went slowly. Back of the reluctant 
attitude of the silent man, a regenerated 
brightness shown in his eyes, as_ he 
wheeled with one strong, white-knuckled 
hand the wheel-chair. ‘The girl timidly 
pointing out the way. 

Far below and high above them on 
terraced rows stood the Sausalito homes, 
their lofty faces rising to the sun. Near 
the top of the hill a semi-circle of steps 
leading up to a carved marble bench 
caused the child to joyously exclaim. 

“Oh here they are, here they are!”’ 

The girl nodded smiling, with a ques- 
tioning look towards the man. 

“We call these our steps.” A pink 
flush tinted her cheeks. ‘“‘Here’s where 
we usually eat our lunch, when we got 
it. Then my sister plays here and has 
lots of fun.” 

“Yes, and I’m the little Princess the 
man wrote about,” said the child, point- 
ing to a memorial inscribed in the mar- 
ble. 

“Here lies the Princess sleeping, in 
the Palace solemn and still.”’ 

The man read the memorial through, 
his eyes resting on the line which ran: 

“Like the far off murmur of forests, 
comes the turbulent echo of town.” 

Had he been alone he perhaps would 
not have bothered to read, would have 
rebelliously scorned such waste of time, 
but a new responsive tenderness had all 
at once kindled within him. ‘The girl 
was saying: 

“Do you think you'll be able to stay 
here, ’till you get hungry?” 

He gave a curt nod. 

The child was taken out of her chair 
and made comfortable on the bench, the 
girl removing her hat and brushing the 
damp curls from her forehead. 

The man dropped upon the opposite 
side of the bench. He was silent. It 
was a warm day. He bent forward let- 
ting one arm rest across his knee. With 
the other hand he removed his cap, wip- 
ing his forehead with his handkerchief. 
He straightened up as though to remove 
his coat, but quickly pulled his shoulder 
into place again. Rather vacantly he 
gazed about. 7 

Far below them from the bay—that 
lay like a giant emerald in a filigree set- 
ting—came the sputtering of racing 
boats and the hollow echo of glad voices. 
Birds sang; bees hummed, a cool breeze 
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fanned the tassled pepper trees that 
shaded them. Fishing boats and yachts 
lay sheltered in Richardsons’ Bay, like 
lazy, white winged butterflies. ‘Then 
across on the other side, the sward cov- 
ered the hills like velvety green carpet, 
and against this background ran waving 
streaks of yellow, making one think that 
even the sunbeams had forsaken their 
places in the Heavens, just to lie there 
peacefully among the grass as golden 
poppies. ‘The tranquility was broken 
now and then by the languid swishing 
of the red-footed ferry-boats. 


For the first time the girl studied the 
man; she said: 

“I’m afraid you're sorry you come.” 

He gave a shrug. 

‘““No—it’s all right. Ain’t much pep.” 
He hesitated, not sure of himself. “I 
always kinda like scenery places like 
this.”’ 

He moved closer to the child 
filled her lap with gum and candy. 


He lit a cigarette, brushed his hands, 
then his knees, blew the smoke into the 
air with slow, forceful pufts. 

Again he studied the memorial lines. 

“Like the far off murmur of voices 
comes the turbulent echo of town.” 

He fixed the girl with a queer stare, 
She was like all those turbulent voices 
of town, lying voices. She couldn’t be 
different, false to the core. He supposed 
if he’d ask her she'd lie, try to make him 
think she belonged to some society do- 
ings. He'd try her out, prove it, so he 
said: 

“If I ain’t askin’ too much, I'd like 
to know where you live.” 

“Why.” She caught her breath, 
waited a moment, then with frankness. 
“I kinda hate to tell you, but we live 
down by the water-front, near China- 
town, and | work at the Fly-Net Res- 
taurant. I’m dishwasher. We use to 
live in the country, and when we moved 
to town, | got a job clerking at the Em- 
porium, but after mother died, I had 
to find a place where I could be home 
with my sister, part of the time, besides 
I make ten a week washing dishes and 
no carfare to pay.” 

“Ten a week?” He looked surprised, 
shrugged, studied his hand. 

The girl continued. “The doctor said 
I would have to give my sister lots of 
fresh air and good things to eat, like 
steaks and things like that. I bring her 
here every Sunday I can, and I take 
what we call comebacks home to her 
from the restaurant.” She said slowly. 
it’s stealing.”’ 

She sighed. “But I guess anyone 
would steal for them they loved.” Un- 
consciously patting the child’s arm— 
“But I don’t like to, it’s wrong.” 

There was a silence. He studied his 
hands, again brushed his knees, looking 
at her strangely, said: 


and 
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“So you hate anyone that steals... . 
huh? 

She thought a moment. 

people who 
take things are not just sure what 
they're doing. Now like me. ‘Tony, the 
waiter, is so good, he saves the nice 
clean pieces of meat that are left on his 
dishes. He says it’s all right for me to 
take them because the man who owns 
the restaurant has got his pay for them. 
But of course he could make more 
money on what | take, so I guess I’m 
stealing.” 

“You should worry,” said the man. 
Then he removed the cigarette from his 
lips, blew a puff of smoke toward the 
sky, watched it intently. Carefully 
choosing his words, he said: ) 

‘“‘Now—if anyone or anything stole 
everything you had in the world, 
wouldn't you think it was all right to 
get square with them?” 

“IT don’t exactly get yu’”’ she said. 

He took another puff from his cig- 
arette, waited, said slowly: 

“Well, now just for instance—lI 
know a guy that was in this last mix-up, 
this last war. He wasn’t crazy about 
killin’ anybody. Still he was one of the 
first to go when Uncle Sam sent his 
bunch of nephews over to France to 
scrap. Well, after he got winged, and 
laid in a hospital for months half dead, 
finally gets home, finds his mother had 
died of a broken heart. She was all he 
had left.”” He waited, swallowed a stray 
breath. “‘He couldn’t get his old job 
back, with the country strickly on the 
bum, no work, no grub, it’s root hog or 
die. Don’t you think that guy’s got a 
right to steal ?” 

“No I don’t,” she said without hesi- 
tating. “I wisht I knew your friend. 
I'd certainly tell him it was wrong to 
steal. I’m terribly sorry about his 
mother. But she never died of no 
broken heart about a boy that was as 
good as her’s; just because he done his 
duty, and I’m sure she'd te-ll him so too, 
if she could. If he’d just imagine it, he 
could find lots of work.” 

‘The man hung his head. 

“Couldn’t you have your mother talk 
to him?” she asked. 

He gave her a quick, half-frightened 
look. 

“My mother’s dead.” His voice was 
dull and cold. 

“Qh,” said the girl hesitatingly. “I’m 
so sorry. ‘Then can’t you tell him your- 
self?” 

“Maybe,” he muttered. 

All at once he grew restless. 
girl suggested going. 

In the restaurant they found a cozy 
table. When the girl hesitated about 
ordering the man said: 
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““My order’s usually steak, but you 
take anything you like. Get something 
good for the little sis.” 

Their meal was finished and thought- 
lessly he had left the tenderloin of his 
steak lying on his plate. The girl 
laughed, saying: 

“Gee, I forgot to ask your name. But 
if you don’t care I'll call you Mr. 
Come-Back. ‘That’s what I call a man 
that comes to the restaurant where I 
work, and he’s like you, he never eats 
the tenderloin of his steak. And Tony 
always saves it for me to take home. 
Yesterday, this feller put a five-dollar 
bill under his plate for me, otherwise I 
guess we couldn’t of come today. And 
I can hardly wait ’til tomorrow comes 
to thank him. I wisht he coulda seen 
how glad my sister was, when I got 
home last night. She nearly went wild. 
I ain’t spent anywhere near all the five 
yet.” 

The man toyed at the scrap of meat 
with his fork. 

“T never could eat fat,” he said. 

But the girl had -noticed the strange 
look that came into his eyes and she 
fell to wondering. 

They caught the five-thirty boat, 
crowded with tired pleasure-seekers. 
Some were dressed in summer finery, 
others in dusty walking breeches. But 
all had their arms loaded, for they had 
been out to Nature’s free nursery. The 
man had taken the child out of her chair 


and carried her to the top-deck, where 
she lay in his arms, while her sister sat 
close beside him. He could hardly speak, 
something was wrong with his throat. 
The girl asked: 

“Will you be in San Francisco long, 
and what do you work at?” He waited 
to reply, then said slowly: 

“I’m a jewelry designer by trade, but 
I ain’t workin’ at it from now on.” Then 
he pointed across near Alcatraz Island 
where a stately five-masted schooner lay 
cradled in the white capped waves. “I’m 
takin’ a job on her, leavin’ tomorrow 
mornin’ at ten for a year and a half 
trip to southern ports.”’ 

“A whole year and a half” said the 
girl with a trace of surprise and dis- 
appointment in her voice. 

“I figure it’ll take that long for me 
to save up enough for a little stake to 
go ahead on; the ship’s pay is good. I 
figure on comin’ back hete.”’ He gave 
the girl a quick, half-frightened look. 
“Do you think you'll be livin’ here 
then?” 

“Sure I will. I'll never leave San 
Francisco, and everybody is good to me 
at the Fly-Net and out where we live, 
so I'll stay right on there, if I can.”’ 

Someone crowded on the bench where 
they were seated, compelling the girl 
to move closer. ‘Their shoulders met. 
Then a rather embarrassing silence en- 
sued. A haze wrapped the distant hills 
with an ethereal veil, she gazed across 
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the sunlit water at them. From the 
Presidio to the water-front San Fran- 
cisco lay draped like a huge crazy-quilt. 

The man’s head dropped slightly let- 
ting his lips rest close near the child's 
fair head; without raising his eyes, he 
said: 

“Can I write to you when I’m gone?” 

She began biting the end of her fin- 
ger, her hand trembled slightly. 

“Oh, I'd be awfully glad to hear from 
you.” There was a hint of relief in her 
voice. Searching in her purse she found 
a card upon which she wrote her name 
and address. His hand trembled as he 
took it from her. 

“You'll—you’ll sure get a letter from 
me. I'll mail it at my first port. Can 
I expect an answer?” 

She did not speak, but embarrassed 
she folded her hands tightly in her lap 
and nodded her lowered head. 


At the gate of their home they 
paused. The child, looking up at the 
man, said: 

“We'll miss you so much, when you're 
gone away on that big, big boat, and 
every Sunday we'll tell the fairies to 
watch for you, won’t we, sister?” she 
asked, looking up at the girl, who stood 
looking strangely at the man, saying: 

“Y-e-s-—we'll watch for Mr. Come- 
Back ’til he does come back.”’ 

She gave a tremulous little laugh and 
held out her hand to him. 
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A Four-Footed Sherlock 


PEAKING of dogs,’’—Jones 
interrupted the Chief's story 

about the ship’s spaniel— 
“Speaking of dogs, I’ve got a snap shot 
that—’”’ 

He was interrupted in turn. A voice 
at the door said, ‘‘Wireless for you, Cap- 
tain!” 

Captain Murray, skipper of the Pa- 
cific liner ‘““Mohawk,” gave a nod of 
dismissal to the operator, and taking up 
his cards went on with the game to 
which he daily invited a few of his pas- 
sengers. His manner was preoccupied, 
however, and -his guests noticed a trou- 
bled look on his usually cheery coun- 
tenance. 

“You trumped my ace!” complained 
his partner a few minutes later. 

“Why, so I did.” ‘The captain threw 
down his hand. “Gentlemen, suppose 
we postpone this session. I may offend 
again, and I see by my partner’s looks, 
that it won’t be safe.” 

Pushing back his chair, he smiled 
two of his guests out of the room, but 
stopped the third. 

“One moment, Mr. Jones, | want a 
word with you.” 

With attempted nonchalance the pas- 
senger sank into the nearest chair. His 
face had turned the hue of clabber, 
bringing into more startling relief the 
suspicious blackness of his coarse mop 
of hair. But for that peculiarity either 
man might have travelled on the other’s 
passport; yet they were as dissimilar in 
looks as two men of the same height, 
weight and general coloring well could 
be. In character they differed also. ‘The 
skipper’s good nature and courtesy were 
ingrained, Jones’ geniality was on the 
surface only. 

“Well!” he managed to articulate, 
furtively eyeing his host, ‘““What can I 
do for you?” 

Captain Murray fished the aerogram 
from his pocket and placed it on the 
table in front of Jones, who grasped 
the arms of his chair more tightly as he 
read : 


“Steamship Mohawk:—Hold John 
Arthur Berton, alias Henry Jones, pas- 
senger, aged 35, blue eyes, black hair, 
height 5 ft. 7, defaulter 80,000 dollars 
negotiable securities and cash. Relay U. 


5. Consul, Yokohama.” 


The signature was that of a Chief 
of Police of a large city in the middle 
West, and had been relayed from San 

rancisco. 


Jones looked up finally, his glance as 


defiant as the captain’s was searching. 
What's this to me?” he demanded. 


By CAPTAIN MANSFIELD 


“Have you the loot aboard?” ques- 
tioned the skipper. 

The passenger replied with jocular 
bravado. 

“Guess again, Captain. All the loot 
you'll find on me is my own. I have 
proof of my identity and if you'll come 
to my room, I'll show it to you.” 

“We'll go to your room,” the skipper 
grimly assented, pressing a button that 
would summon his chief officer and 
purser. 

Fifteen minutes of unproductive 
searching followed. Jones had letters, 
cards, receipts, and a check book on an 
lowa bank, but these abundant testi- 
monials failed to convince Captain Mur- 
ray. 

“What have you done with those se- 
curities?” he demanded. 

“Securities? Never‘said I had any,” 
Jones parried artlessly. ‘Then, with 
coarse vindictiveness, “This high handed 
treatment may be very entertaining to 
you, but by Heaven, you'll pay for it 
later.” 

‘The two men glared at each other. 
“Stow that, you crook,” grated the cap- 
tain. “I’ve a good mind to put you in 
irons. I would in a minute if I had 
anything to go on but that wireless.”’ 
‘Then as Jones shrugged and calmly pro- 
ceeded to light a cigar, he went on: “I 
suppose you cashed them in San Fran- 
cisco, or mailed them to yourself in 
Yokohama. By the ring-tailed top’! I'll 
bet they're in one of the mail bags 
aboard this ship!” “The captain shook 
his fist at Jones and looked triumphantly 
at his two officers. But while they nod- 
ded agreement, Jones airily turned his 
cigar and congratulated the Captain on 
his brilliant imagination. 

‘The skipper answered briefly, but 
with emphasis: “You are under arrest! 
‘Try to leave this room and I'll keep 
you in irons till I hand you over to the 
Yokohama police.” ‘Then, leaving ab- 
ruptly, he locked the door, handed the 
key to the mate, and repairea to the 
wireless room where he had the message 
relayed to Yokohama. 


On his return to his own quarters he 
noticed an overcoat not his own, draped 
over the back of a chair. He picked it 
up and examined it. A large kodak 
weighted down one side pocket, while 
the other contained a handkerchief and 
a business card with an address pencilled 
on the back of it. The skipper surmised 
that it probably belonged to one of his 
guests at the card game, and would be 
called for later. In the morning the 


captain’s mess boy, finding an overcoat 
on a chair, tidily hung it up in the 
clothes locker where it was forgotten, 
for the time. 

After leaving Kobe, last port of call 
before reaching Yokohama, the mate 
reported a surprising discovery. Jones 
was not in his room. A thorough inves- 
tigation brought no trace of the fugi- 
tive, and since he could not have got- 
ten out of the port hole nor through the 
key hole, no one could guess how he had 
escaped. ‘he mate was threatened with 
dismissal, so were the cabin boys, and 
the captain himself, felt humiliated be- 
yond words to think that such careless- 
ness should have happened on his ship. 

Arrived in Yokohama, he turned over 
a report of the aftair to the United 
States Consul, mentioning his own sus- 
picion that the securities were in the 
ship’s mail, and thinking he could do 
no more in the matter went about his 
business. 

By his orders Jones’ trunks had been 
sent to the Consulate after the Customs 
ofhcers had examined them. ‘There, 
under the Consul’s supervision, their 
contents were carefully over 
again by a party from police headquar- 
ters, Togo, a big Newfoundland dog, 
being an interested party to the tran- 
saction. But here, again, nothing was 
found to connect Jones with the stolen 
securities. 

While changing to shore clothes Cap- 
tain Murray had seen the strange over- 
coat in the locker, and since its owner 
had left the ship he decided to take it 
with him ,hoping to meet him in the 
city. It still hung over his arm when 
he alighted from his jinricksha in front 
of a candy store on the Benton Dori. 

As he stepped to the sidewalk, a big 
Newfoundland dog rushed up to him 
and put dirty paws on his immaculate 
white duck trousers. 

“Go away, you big flea ranch! Git! 
Beat it!” ‘he captain waved his hand 
in the general direction of Kanagawa, 
some miles away. 

‘The dog wagged a friendly tail and 
sitting down on his haunches regarded 
the skipper with deep interest. 


“Well, I'll be blowed!” laughed 
Murray, “If you really like to sit here 
taking up most of the sidewalk, do so, 
only be kind enough not to follow me 
any more. He entered the shop to buy 
a love oftering for a beautiful young 


lady who lived on the bluff. 

Native citizens of Yokohama grinned 
and exchanged significant glances as 
they passed by the shop. 
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When the captain came out, a long 
silver corded box under one arm, he 
almost stumbled over the dog who be- 
gan to romp joyously about him. Climb- 
ing into the jinricksha, Murray gave 
the coolie an address on the Bluff. The 
enlarged perambulator started up, but 
stopped so suddenly that the captain, 
very red in the face, found himself on 
his knees, his arms dangling outside the 
dashboard. The big dog had gripped 
the motor power of the vehicle very 
firmly, by one bare leg, and having ap- 
parently accomplished his purpose of 
stopping the cart, proceeded to climb in. 

The dog whined abject apologies and 
looked imploringly at the captain, who 
having recovered his seat in the ’rick- 
sha, laughed heartily. But the coolie 
had no sense of humor. His outraged 
feelings—out of all proportion to the 
teeth marks on his bare leg—were voiced 
in accents that quickly drew an inter- 
ested crowd about him. 

“Cumshaw!” he loudly demanded. 
“Cumshaw !” 

“Oriental balm for all wounds,” 
thought the captain as he put his hand 
in his pocket. 

A silver yen changed ownership and 
magically disappeared on the person of 
the half naked coolie. The crowd grin- 
ned. So did the inevitable policeman 
with his sword and steel-rimmed spec- 
tacles, and his ever ready note book. 
Murray did not grin. He began to sus- 
pect a joke on himself and his four 
legged companion. 


“Well, Old Dog Tray,” he muttered 
as he made room for the animal in the 
bottom of the cart,’’ I don’t know your 
former owner, but from now on, you 
may consider yourself attached to a meal 
ticket. And you—” he turned sharply 
to the human motor who still stood jab- 
bering volubly in Japanese. “What’s 
the matter with you? Hiakko! Mosey! 
Mush!” 


The skipper’s vocabulary of verbs of 
motion being exhausted, he waved his 
hands, as a farmer would shoo a refrac- 
tory hen through a gate, and waited 
for results. 


They came but not what he expected. 
The coolie started, it is true, but the 
captain's ungainly fellow passenger, 
scratching behind his ear, seemed about 
to wreck the tiny vehicle. Owing to his 
cramped position the movement of his 
hind leg missed its mark, and his foot, 
ricocchetting off his head struck the 
dashboard in a series of resounding 
thumps, like the music of a tom tom. 

As nothing is so potent to draw a 
crowd as the music of a tom tom, soon 
the natives gathered from all directions. 
And when the Benton Dori could hold 
no more, the surplus population climbed 
to the house tops, and perched on tele- 
phone poles. 
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“Certainly,” thought the captain, 
“this excitement is more than the situ- 
ation calls for!” But his eyes twinkled, 
and as the coolie halted again, he turned 
on him and the crowd with an amiable: 

“What now? By the holy piper! I 
hope you are all enjoying yourselves.”’ 

“Dikkimassen! No can do! ‘Two 
piece dam oki pushman skimas!”’ 

The coolie looked at his aundience 
for approval. With unanimous nods 
they upheld his demands. ‘Pushman,” 
they yelled. Even the spectacled police- 
man agreed that for two passengers a 
’ricksha man is allowed a helper. 

Captain Murray would have agreed 
to anything that would rid him of his 
present embarrassing position and hasten 
his arrival at the Bluff: Instantly an- 
other coolie fell into place at the rear 
of the cart and began to push. The 
main engine, inside the shafts, to keep 
from being run over, picked up its heels 
and the skipper sighed with satisfaction. 
He deemed his troubles over. But not so. 


Instead of swinging into the road that 
would lead to the bluff, where the beau- 
tiful young lady impatiently awaited 
Captain Murrays’ arrival, the ’ricksha 
turned deeper into the town, and in 
spite of the skipper’s vigorous protests, 
kept on at full speed until it halted at 
a pretentious bungalow with the rising 
sun flag of Japan floating over it. 

There, a cordon of police surrounded 
the vehicle, and with many intakes of 
breath whistling through his teeth, the 
officer in charge invited the captain to 
enter the kensha. 

Another policeman wearing the in- 
signia of a corporal on his arm, adjusted 
a collar with a short length of chain to 
the dog, and with many affectionate pats 
and endearing Japanese words, dragged 
him inside the building. 

“What does this mean?” Murray 
wrathfully demanded. “‘An arrest ? Why 
I didn’t steal the dog, he forced himself 
on me.” 

The police officer bowed as if he were 
jointed in the middle and moved by 
clock work. His sphinx-like face seemed 
engraved on his face. “A formality,” 
he assured the irate skipper, embarras- 
sing, no doubt, but unavoidable.”’ Every- 
thing could be explained at the proper 
time, but at present he would have the 
pleasure of the captain’s company until 
the United States Consul could be in- 
formed. 

At the desk Murray was subjected to 
a modified third degree, after which he 
was informed by the officer with the 
inscrutable smile that the consulate was 
closed for the night, but word had been 
left to hold the prisoner until morning. 
The silver corded box was detained at 
the desk, but no attention was paid to 
the overcoat. 


The mariner, for the first time losing 
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his temper, and vowing to get some- 
bodvy’s scalp for this indignity, was es- 
corted to a cell and locked in. He stood 
for some time staring through the bars 
into the corridor with unseeing eyes, 
trying to figure out the cause of his ar- 
rest. He had not an enemy in the world 
that he knew of. 

A joke, was it? Hardly. No one 
would carry a joke so far. No mistake 
either, for surely the police knew who 
he was. Of course everything would be 
straightened out when he saw the con- 
sul; but no explanations or apologies 
could eradicate the disgrace—not to 
mention the discomfort of a night in 
jail. 

When he thought of the beautiful 
girl on the Bluff the honest seafarer 
felt his collar choke him) He anathe- 
matized his luck in language he had not 
used since the days when he sailed be- 
fore the mast. So forceful was his so- 
liloquy that the dog, regarding him wist- 
fully from a corner of the corridor, 
whined in sympathy. 

Ungratefully the skipper turned on 
him. “You toggle-jointed, hook-and- 
thimble-eyed looking sausage meat!” he 
growled, returning to the vernacular, 
“what do you want, now? If you are 
the cause of all this, I'll sure keel haul 
you when [ get out.” 

For answer, the dog reared up on 
his hind legs and licked the captain’s 
hand that grasped the iron bar of his 
cell door. 3 

“Clear out, you slobbering lubber! I 
don’t know you from Adam!” The dog 
dropped to the floor and as if remember- 
ing a buried bone, ran out of the hall. 

“What’s the coyote up to now?” 
pondered the skipper, hearing a commo- 
tion at that end of the corridor. A few 
seconds later the corporal passed the 
cell door, blowing hard, as if from a 
long run. He held a small whip and a 
length of chain. 

“Where's the dog?” queried the cap- 
tain. “Has the chief witness for the 
prosecution bolted ?” 

The corporal shook his head with a 
short “Diki Ni,’ and related his trou- 
bles, a literal translation of which would 
not bear repetition in polite literature. 
But the captain gathered that the dog 
was gone, and taking it for a good omen — 
spread the stray overcoat over the bed 
clothes of the prison cot, and lay down 
to continue his bitter meditations. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Jones, though he 
had escaped, had not been happy, and 
was even less comfortable than the cap- 
tain. The morning before the ship ar- 
rived at Kobe, when the mess_ boy 
brought Jones his breakfast, he passed 
the Oriental a five dollar gold piece si- 
lently, and with a great show of secrecy, 
for the mate was just outside the door. 

Also he showed the boy another coin 
of like value, indicating by signs and 
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whispers, discreetly drowned by the rat- 
tle of dishes, that it, too, would change 
hands when he could get possession of 
the key to his door. ‘he mess boy nod- 
ded. He comprehended. 

At dinner, neatly embedded in his 
mashed potatoes, he found the object of 
his desires. Late that night, by further 
arrangement, he met the mess boy out- 
side and on payment of more money, 
was piloted down into the stoke hole, 
where after a short parley, a sooty coal 
passer became master of ceremonies. 


His new guide led the fugitive to a 
man hole eighteen inches in diameter, 
and invited him to enter. Jones demur- 
red. He had other plans, but his con- 
federate was taking no chances. ‘The 
coal passers’ remarks meant nothing to 
Jones, but when the begrimed one 
picked up a heavy coal scoop and made 
certain simple gestures, understanding 
became acute. ‘lo oblige the coal passer, 
and avoid the impact of the threatening 
scoop, Jones essayed the man hole. 


Leaving a few patches of cuticle from 
his shins and other parts of his anatomy 
on the sharp edges of the man hole, Mr. 
Jones squirmed through, and found him- 
self wallowing in a sea of fine coal, 
interspersed here and there, with lumps. 
He had no use whatever for his eyes. 
Only by the sense of feeling could he 
distinguish between space and coal. 


In like manner he registered the heat, 
for a battery of sixteen fires were his 
near neighbors. Atmosphere, there was 
none, and in a remarkably short time, 
Jones, like the little chameleon, took 
on the color of his environment. 


Gradually, as time passed, he felt his 
black world dissolve under him as it was 
run through a chute beneath, and fed 
to the furnaces. He found himself on 
a steel floor. 

Time was the fourth dimension to 
Jones, but the moment of realization of 
the steel floor coincided with the drop- 
ping of the ship’s anchor inside the 
breakwater at Yokohama. 

Shortly afterward, his friend the coal 
passer stumbled over his prostrate and 
nearly insensible form, dragged him to 
the man hole and emptied him into the 
fire room. ‘There, while his late haven 
was being filled with coal from a lighter 
alongside the “Mohawk,” Jones was 
bein resuscitated by a bucketful of hot 
water and much saki. Jones was tough. 


A meal of salt fish and rice with an 
entree of dikon (an exaggerated radish 
with the odor of limburger cheese) en- 
abled the fugitive to stand waveringly, 
like a bamboo stalk in a gentle breeze. 
After that he was made to climb a ser- 
ies of iron ladders till he reached a deck 
where his pilot halted him in front of 
an ash chute. 

Here the guide left him for a few 
minutes, returning presently with a coil 


of two inch rope and another coal passer. 
The line was fastened around Jones’ 
body, and he was picked up by the two 
men and deposited, feet first, in the 
chute. One man held him from slipping 
through, while the other took a turn 
with the rope round a nearby stanchion. 

When all was ready, the man with 
the rope uttered a gutteral “Urisee!”’ 
which must have meant “Let go!” for 
a human projectile, which was Jones, 
catapulted from the other end of the 
chute and stopped with a jerk. 

Below him, looking like a minature, 
black Fujiyama, was one of several 
lighters that lined the ship’s side with 
their small mountains of fine coal. 

Judging by his language, Mr. Jones 
had no eye for the picturesque; nor did 
he appreciate highly, the continuity of 
rapid jerks that landed him knee deep 
in fuel. The Samaritans on deck, the 
benevolent coal passers, when the strain 
was off the rope let go of it altogether. 
Down it slithered through the chute, 
bringing with it all the ashes which 
Jones had failed to dislodge. But being 
heavier than the ashes, the rope landed 
first on Jones’ head, and as he looked 
up to comment on the gift, a mouthful 
of ashes silenced his speech. 


The rest of his descent, much accel- 
erated, now, landed him between two 
cotton clad legs that stuck out of the 
coal. ‘hey were going like flails, and 
belonging to the commander of the 
lighter, an elderly person of pessimistic 
temperament who had been taking a 
nap when the landslide overwhelmed 
him. 


Scrambling to his feet after receiv- 
ing a few wild kicks, Jones pulled the 
elderly commander out of his cargo. 
The Oriental, after ridding himself of 
some surplus screenings that might have 
retarded digestion was able to talk. And 
again ignorance of Oriental language 
saved Occidental sensibilities. 

Truce, however, was finally declared. 
Negotiations of a financial nature en- 
abled Jones to become a hermit in the 
shallow hold of the scow. ‘The coal be- 
ing all on deck he had plenty of room 
longitudinally as he balanced on the 
vessel’s keelsom. A change of position 
from his knees to the flat of his back 
gave but slight relief while he medi- 
tated bitterly on the way of the trans- 
gressor and kept aloof from the twelve 
inches of bilge water on either side of 
his narrow perch. 


There he clung, object of interest to 
many large, black rats, until the lighter 
was unloaded and poled back through 
the canal to the coal godowns in the Eu- 
ropean concessions. When the lighter 
was made fast, he crawled through the 
hatch to the deck, and weirdly disguised 
by a thick coating of ashes and coal 
dust, walked ashore, followed by the 
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ribald comments of the vessel’s crew, 
and the curious gaze of such citizens 
as he encountered. 

Moving along, close to walls and 
fences he made eager inquires regarding 
a bath, but the only Japanes who did 
not give him a wide berth was a blind 
masseur blowing his plaintive wail on 
a bamboo flute. 


Deeper into the native quarters the 
fugitive penetrated, looking  every- 
where for a sign whose characters might 
convey the meaning of a bath house. He 
had almost abandoned hope when a large 
dog ambled up and began sniffing him 
with an air of recognition. Jones kicked 
him to one side, but the dog came back 
and this time Jones hailed him. 

“Hello old dear! Are you lost too? 
Go ahead! I'll follow, and maybe we'll 
both get somewhere.” 

The dog showed no sign of pleasure 
but trotted ahead as if in the perform- 
ance of a disagreeable duty. ‘Threading 
his way through the narrow. crowded 
streets, frequently glancing back to see 
if his companion was still with him, 
the animal stopped before that preten- 
tious bungalow that had swallowed Cap- 
tain Murray. Jones saw a group of 
policemen hurry toward him and turned 
to run, but the dog was quicker. With 
one leap he landed on Jones’ leg and 
held him fast. 

‘They dragged him into the bungalow 
and along the corridor where Captain 
Murray stood at his barred door clam- 
oring for a messenger to go to the agent 
of his steamship company. 

He was in a bad humor. He had not 
rested well. ‘he kodak in that overcoat 
pocket had rested heavily upon him. 
But the cursing and scuffling in the hall 
caught and held his attention. 


He stared incredulously when the 
party—two policemen handing a grimy 
prisoner in true jiu jitsu fashion and the 
dog ‘logo barking and racing joyously 
around—halted in front of his barred 
door. A familiar look about the cap- 
tive’s dirty face made the captain rub 
his eyes. 

“Bless me! If it isn’t Jones! So, they 
got you, did they? Great Scott! where 
have you been to look like that?” 

“What are you doing here?” parried 
the astonished Jones, staring at the cap- 
tain. 

“I was run in for stealing that darned 
dog, I guess.”” ‘The skipper grinned. “I 
suppose you were caught with the goods, 
too. ‘That’s one remarkable pup, all 
right, but how did he force himself on 
you? He’s right handy at getting him- 
self stolen.”’ 

“Oh, he just followed me,” answered 
Jones jauntily. Then as if seeing a way 
out of his difficulty he turned to one 
of his captors. “Officer, that man Jones 
in there,” he pointed to the captain, “has 
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I want it 
to cover my dirty clothes. I’ve been in 
a train wreck.” 

Captain Murray had been grinning 
over Jones’ ludicrous appearance. But 
the grin faded. A gust of rage made him 
stutter excitedly, making him the tar- 
get of four pairs of eyes. The dog 
scratched at the bars of the cell door 
wagging his tail, voluble of friendly in- 
terest. 

Jones’ accusation gave a new angle 
to the situation. The cell door was un- 
locked and all were hustled to the de- 


tention desk. 


“Is that your overcoat?” asked a 
policeman of Captain Murray. 
“No,” snapped the captain. “But it’s 


not his either. It belongs to one of my 
passengers. It has his camera and his 
business card in it. I was looking for 
him when | was arrested.” 

“Tust a moment, Chief,” said Jones 
with a supercilious smile that looked 
droll on his grimy face, “You are get- 
ting things mixed. I am John Murray, 
captain of the steamer ‘Mohawk.’ 
That man—” pointing to the captain 
—‘“was known aboard as Jones. There 
is a reward for his apprehension, and 
the return of some securities he got away 
with in the States. This is my over- 
coat, though, and my camera. ‘The 
card, that of one of my passengers who 
scribbled an address on it for me.” He 
took the coat from a policeman and put 
it on. 

At last the captain got control of his 
voice. miserable, low down crook!” 
he exploded, “You like like—’’ A dou- 
bled up fist would have completed the 
sentence had not a policeman interfered. 

“Easy, gentlemen, easy!” soothed the 
perplexed chief. “You are both identi- 
fied by the dog as Henry Jones, but one 
Henry Jones is all I want.” ‘Turning to 
the skipper he asked. “Have you any 
more of that man’s clothing on you?” 

“No!” snapped the captain. 

“Good!”’ continued the chief pleas- 
antly. ‘You may both go, but the man 
the dog brings back is Henry Jones. Is 
that satisfactory?” 

“Woof,” barked Togo. 

“Tomfoolery!” growled the captain. 

“Quite so!” agreed Jones, starting for 
the door. 

Instantly, with a low threatening 
growl Togo was upon him. Again the 
native police laid hands upon the cul- 
prit, and in the struggle that followed 
there was a tearing sound. The heavy 
kodak fell from the overcoat. The case 
broke apart, and a sheaf of papers slip- 
ping from their rubber band scattered 
over the floor. 
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Down the Years! 
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From a shack 
at Fourth and 
K Streets, thru 
two beautiful 
store buildings, 
to the final 
achievement — a 
building eight 
slocks further up- 
town, at K and 
Twelfth to be 
completed early 
in 1924—-so have 
we marched with 
Sacramento, 
down forty-nine 
eventful years. 


SACRAMENTO LARGEST STORE 


Murray pounced on them with a joy- 
ous chuckle. ‘The securities.” He 
flipped them through his fingers. Every 
last one of them. Officer, give me a 
receipt for these. And that box of candy 
if you please. If you want me I’ll be at 
the nearest barber shop, after that at 


No. 214 on the Bluff.’ 


LANG SYNE 
Dear Overland Monthly: 


I address you personally because you 
are my very old and first love. I am 
so glad to see you back on the map in 
a stvle suited to your early conditions 
and a credit to that time and origin. 


When I was a kid I worked in a 
bookbindery and I got the greatest kick 
out of life each month when the “Over- 
land” had to be rushed out, over the 
head of every thing else, no matter how 
important. 

How we sang and perspired and fold- 
ed (by hand) and stitched and covered 
and read all the wonderful contents, 
and how appreciative Mr. Shinn was 
of our enthusiastic efforts to keep up 
with the mailing dates. 


We worked piece-work those days and 
told stories and had watermelon feeds 
under the table when the “Old man” 
was out, and did a million things to make 


a nine hour day chase itself along and 
feel like anything else than what it was. 
I was preparing to be a writer then, and 

made a solemn vow that some day those 
smooth pages would carry my message. 


I am not emotional as a rule but I 
cried and kissed your beloved name on 
the cover the first time I saw you pa- 
raded in all your glad rags on the news 
stand even though I missed the little 
bear who had always kept guard in the 
old days, and your shape may be more 
convenient for some but I liked your 
other better. 


The stories I could tell about your 
early life! The accidents we had, the 
fun, and quarrels we engaged in while 
preparing you for the eyes of the less 
blessed who only knew you after you 
were all dressed in your nice yellow 
cover with your little bear almost growl- 
ing with pride and satisfaction. 


How few of us are left! Even the old 
building on Clay and Sansome is only a 
memory, but you are back and I feel 
that there is still something to live for. 
I can read you while I consider the past 
and contemplate the wonderful future 
you must have while you carry on the 
old traditions of our dearest of cities and 
make new paths for our children to 
travel—ELLen H. STONE. 
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BOSS OF THE RIVER GANG 
(Continued from Page 26) 


doubled his fist and landed a blow on 
Rebman’s anatomy that knocked the 
breath nearly out of him, and landed 
him astride another vine. 

“What the devil ye whackin’ me 
for?” he shouted, standing with muscles 
tense, eyes glaring. “Be ye drunk—or 
be ye crazy?” 

Jake had added fuel to fire; it loos- 
ened Rebman’s tongue. He extricated 
himself from the vine, mopped his fore- 
head and again picked up his turkey. 

“You bull-headed idiot, do you see 
a head on that bird?” he roared. 

Jake went a step nearer to Rebman. 
Setting his arms akimbo and cocking 
his head, he eyed the bird critically. 

“W-a-l-l, no,” he drawled, “I don’t 
see no sich appendage.” 

“Did you ever see its head?” 

“Wouldn’t swear to it—turkeys is 
common in these here parts. Don't 
ginerally reco’nize ‘em by their heads.” 

“That’s me bronze turkey-gobbler—” 

“Gobbler, alright; gobbled everything 
in sight.” 

“Came home with his head off—” 
Most uncommon smart tur- 


“Uncommon fine bird. Weighed—” 

Rebman was choking with fury; he 
would have enjoyed choking Jake. 

“Where did you find him—since he 
lost his head ?” 

“In my barnyard—” 

“Wall, Wa-ll; I see. H’ain’t none o’ 
us been in your barnyard a huntin’ tur- 
key heads, nor mutton heads, neither.” 
Jake took up his pruning shears. 

“That turkey was murdered—foully 
murdered—on this place. I’ll prove me 
assertion.’ ‘Rebman was white with 
rage that nearly consumed him. He 
lifted the turkey with a gesture of bel- 
ligerency and bellowed: “You, you 
damned cuss, you hurled that gobbler 
over my fence. You infernal scoundrel, 

Rebman neglected to inform Jake 
of the drastic measure intended: Jake 
had assumed a threatening attitude, and 
had raised the pruning shears. 

“That there turkey had better be 
roastin’ in an oven ’stead o’ bakin’ out 
here in the sun,” he asserted, “‘an’ you 
better go home and set in the ice house 
a spell.” 

Rebman’s face purpled with anger, 
but he dared not renew hostilities; but 
he meant to have the last word. 

“It was you folks filled my hogs with 
lead—or something; had to kill two—” 

“I see. Came trapsin’ over here, hogs 
—went home salt pork,” remarked Jake, 
nonchalantly plying his shears, ‘“‘Wa-ll 
—we ain't gon’ to charge nothin’ for 
the salt. Better git to fixin’ yer fence, 
mister,” 
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“T’ll have satisfaction for this out- 
rage.’ And pufting and panting, Reb- 
man strode toward Toddler’s house, as 
Jake fired a parting shot: 

“Say, old Vesuvius, a turkey that 
looked like yours ran against my axe a 
while back, an’ left his head on my 
woodpile. You might stop an’ see if it 
fits your gobbler, as you pass.” 

CHAPTER VIII 

“I’d like to get the brute who did 
this business up a narrow lane on a dark 
night. I’d plunge a knife into him, 
cuss him. I’d pack his carcass four 
miles—yes, fourteen miles, to feed it to 
wolves. 

“Whoa! Gentle, now, Beauty; stand 
still.” 

Reuben Toddler’s usually placid face 
was almost demonical in intensity of 
grief and indignation. Words of con- 
demnation passed his lips with a chok- 
ing, hissing sound. 

“Thunder,” Jake ejaculated. “Wisht 
I’d a shot his hide full of’ salt, ’stid o’ 
those pigs.” 

“Wa-ll! Ill be goldurned, if Beauty 
ain’t done for; no help so far as I| kin 
see. Bad as hamstrung—the Vet can’t 
do no good.” 

The two men were critically exam- 
ining a yearling colt that, probably tres- 
passing on neighboring property, had 
been shot in a leg. 

Rebman, naturally, was the person 
suspected of the outrage. 

“Of course! How did them bars git 
down?” Jake’s voice was accusatory. 

“They was up good and tight: I 
seen to it myself; so did you.” 

“There is no shadow of doubt in 
my mind that this is the work of that 
accursed limb of Satan—damn him— 
and his viciousness.”’ 

“Gettin’ even about them hogs o’ his 
I s’spect. Got the reputashun o’ bein’ 
all-fired blazin’ hot in his head. ‘They 
do say as how his temper gets so het up 
the atmosphere sets fire to the hay. Give 
me the devil onct before when I hauled 
old Brady’s wood through his pasture 
like we uster, stid o’ goin round. ’Cused 
me o’ ruttin’ up his road. An’ only 
t’other day he whacked me—Whoa, 
Beauty! Jake ain’t goin’ to hurt you, 
boy.” 

Reuben Toddlers’ mind was on the 
colt ; he scarcely heard what Jake, almost 
bursting with wrath, himself, was 
saying. 

“Woudn’t wonder if that Rebman 
bully has been in the ‘pen’ before now; 
he looks it, somehow; with the devil o’ 
temper he’s got, he’d soon kill a man 
as 

“Here come one o’ the Semilroths o’ 
the Knolls an’ Dr. Stillwell.” The two 
men mentioned by Jake had opened the 
gate into the barnyard and were leading 
their horses. 

“Hot enough for you, Reub?” called 
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the doctor as he stopped at the water 
trough and wiped his face. 

“*Hot’,” echoed ‘Toddler, “I’m so 
damned hot internally I’m on the point 
of blowing up.’ 

“See that colt? Ruined; ruined! 
That infernal Rebman—wish I could 
send him to— Butcher an animal like 
Beauty: the man deserves to be shot. 
‘Take a look at his leg, doctor.” 

Dr. Stillwell left his horse to refresh 
himself, and went to look at the colt. 

“Pretty bad business, Reub: pretty 
bed. Viciously bad. How did it hap- 

n?”’ 

“Don’t know. Jake and I, when we 
came from town, found him standing 
here on three legs. Spite work: no doubt 
of it. Rebman’s hogs were in my place 
day before pesterday raising particular 
tarnation. Everybody on the place spent 
hours making clowns of themselves while 
trying to drive the beasts out. My men- 
tal temperature rose to boiling point at 
their pig-headeness, and I peppered them 
with salt.” 

“An’ Christmas clover! How they 
did squeal,” exclaimed Jake. “Will 
Beauty have to be shot, think; have sent 
for veterinary.” 

““W-e-ll—he’ll always have a stiff 
leg: never will be of any use,” the doc- 
tor told ‘Toddler. “It’s an outrage.” 

“I see your fence is not yet finished,” 
remarked Mr. Semilroth. 

“I’ve done my half; it’s up to Reb- 
man to finish. | tried to induce him to 
join in building the new fence but he 
got on a high horse and bucked.” 

“Old hog. Regular cuss,” ejaculated 
Jake. “Guess he ’scaped from that herd 
as the devil chucked into ’em: pity he 
wan't drowned along with the rest of 
the beasts. Lor-a-mighty! when he 
shoots off his mouth, the air smells o’ 
brimstone sulphur: Fact! Licked me 
onct—only yisterday.”’ 

“Guess, Toddler, you'll have to set- 
tle that fence questin.” Dr. Stillwell, 
smiling at Jake’s earnestness, mounted 
his horse. “Bring him to terms; else 
there'll be no end to trouble. 

CHAPTER IX 

The bars of Reuben Toddler’s pas- 
ture had been purposely let down; by 
whom was a mystery; although Toddler 
and Jake insisted that was spite work 
of their implacable neighbor, who had 
seen them drive away together, toward 
the village. 

Reuben ‘Toddler, most prominent and 
most popular man in the region, pre- 
ferred charges against Rebman for in- 
jury inflicted with malicious intent on 
the valuable colt; and ‘“Landsburghers”’ 
and farmers in the vicinity, in great ex- 
citement went to the county seat to wit- 
ness proceedings. Nothing of the kind 
ever before had happened to disturb 
prevailing amity of ranchers. 

Mr. ‘Toddler, when the case was 


key—”’ 
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called, took the stand to sustain the com- 
plaint; and Jake, later called as wit- 
ness, was sworn, and testified in be- 
half of plaintiff. 

“You are acquainted with Mr. Reb- 
man?” asked defendant‘s counsel on 
cross-examination. 

“T am, sir.” 

“You know the gentleman to be a 
man of honor and integrity?” 

“Don’t know ’bout ’tegrity. Have my 
doubts about honor; but I'll be gol- 
durned if he’s a gentleman.” 

The clerk rapped for order and coun- 
sel for plaintiff smiled. 

Frowning ferociously, the opposing 
counsel asked, insinuatingly, “Are you 
quite sure you know a gentleman when 
you see one?” 

“I am, sir.” 

Counsel straightened stiffly and ex- 
panded his chest; he stepped back and 
folded his arms. 

“Now look at me. Look me straight 
in the eye. Do you consider me a gen- 
tleman ?” 

Although this was Jake’s first court 
experience, he said: 

“You might pass for a clever imita- 
tion, sir; that’s more’n I kin say for 
your client, sir.” 

Again sounded the clerk’s gavel. 

Assuming a ferocious expression, the 
opposing counsel, his voice fraught with 
significance, bustled up to the witness. 
“You've had some difference with the 
defendant,” he sneered. “Some dispute 
on your own account, have you not?” 

“T have not, sir.” 

“You are hostile toward him—you 
do not like him.” 

“T do not love—hogs—sir.”’ 

“Your Honor,” With a nod of con- 
viction, counsel drew a deep breath, and 
folded his arms. “I intend to show this 
fellow’s bias.” Blustering up to Jake 
like a ruffled hen, he asserted: 

“You have had some disagreement— 
some difiiculty—” 

“W-a-l-l, yes; he made me merry and 
I laughed. He objected. That was the 
difh—” 

“Never mind explanations. Answer 
the question.” 

“To sustain his objection he lammed 
me over the—” 

“Answer the question.” 

“back with a defunct gob—” 

“Answer the question.” 
roared. 

Rebman was instantly on his feet. 

“Your Honor,” he fumed, “he killed 
me turk—” 

“Sit down! Sit down, Mr. Rebman,”’ 
cried his counsel, while the Court re- 
garded him in astonishment. 

“And killed my _ hogs,” 
roared, shaking his fist at Jake. 


Counsel 


Rebman 
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Counsel grabbed his irate client‘’s 
coattails and hauled him down to his 
seat. “Mr. Rebman,” said he severely, 
“T’ll attend to that matter.” 

Jake seized his opportunity. “‘I helped 
him to a seat in a pruned grapevine,” he 
blurted, with keen enjoyment; and be- 
fore he could be stopped, he announced: 
“That was the difficulty and—’” 

“That will do.” 


To Rebman’s surprise, Joe Holoway, 
his own man, was called as witness for 
plaintiff. 

“You are employed by defendant ?” 
asked ‘Toddler’s attorney. 

“Yes sir.” 

“You know the colt called Beauty?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“Where did you see it last?” 

“Tn the barn, sir.” 

“Whose barn?” 

Witness hesitated, and slyly glanced 
at Rebman. 

“Whose barn?” 
tion. 


Rebman was again on his feet. “Your 
Honor,” he began. 

His counsel again pulled him down 
and the clerk rapped for order. 

“What was the colt doing in the 
barn?” 

“Test standin’ ” 

“On three legs, or four?” 

“T—don’t—remem—” 

“Whose barn?” 

“Mr. Reb—I—mean—”’ 

“Why didn’t you drive it out?” Wit- 
ness hesitated. 

“Answer the question.” 

“It was tied, sir.” 

“Did you tie it in the barn?” 

“No sir.” 

““D you know who did?” Again Joe 
hesitated and his face flushed. 

“Answer the question.” _ 

“Your Honor,” interrupted Rebman. 

“Silence,” thundered the Judge, “or 
you'll be excluded from this court. Wit- 
ness, answer the question.” 

“T don’t re-mem-ber—”’ 

“Do you remember why you tied it?” 

Joe, becoming decidedly uncomfort- 
able under a new experience, began to 
lose reserve; anger was rising. 

“T didn’t tie it; jest saw it standing 
there an’ the door shut an’—” 

“Did the animal walk into your 
place through a gateway? Jump the 
fence—or push it along before him?” 

“They ain’t no gate—no fence, nor 
nothiin’, on that side.” 

“Why didn’t you fix it?” 

“T jest told yuh they ain’t nothin’ to 
fix, didn’t I?” 

“Demolished by the colt’s vicious- 
ness, eh?” 


Answer the ques- 
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“Not much! I saw it demolished— 
that’s what I was laughing at,” Jake 
eagerly interrupted, and before he could 
be stopped, he pointed to Rebman. H, 
done it.” 

Clerk rapped for order, and counsel 
laid a restraining hand on the arm of 
his client whose face was purple with 
rage. 

“Why did you take Mr. Toddler's 
bars down? Did he instruct—” 

“Didn't.” 

“Tell me who did.” 

“Damn it; I don’t know, [ tell yuh,” 
snapped Joe as his eyes flashed fire. 
“Jest know they was down; s’pose 
Beauty jest nacherly walked out; ain’t 
never happened before.” 

“Who did you tell me tied the colt?” 

“Mr. Rebman—oh—” 

“Was the colt injured then?” 

“Don’t know; didn’t only jest kinder 
look at ’im; din’e wanter; Mr. Reb- 
man told me not to know too much, 
cause it’s better not to know nothin’ 
‘cept my own business; an’ that wa’n't 
my business. Said he’d attend to the 
damned beast.” 

“That will do.” 

“Mr. Rebman,” the judge asked, 
“Why did you tie the colt?” 

Rebman’s face was turning from pur- 
ple to red. “Il was busy at the time, and 
ment to take it home, myself. It was 
perfectly sound, then.” 

“The fact of the colt being in Mr. 
Rebman’s barn is suspicious. It has not 
been proved that he injured the animal, 
although appearances are against him.” 

The judge could arrive at no decis- 
ion, so he said. 

But he informed Rebman that he 
must complete the fence or hereafter be 
responsible for any damage _ resulting 
from his negligence; that half a fence 
could be considered no fence at all. 


To be continued 
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SAN FRANCISCO’S GROWING 
PAINS 


By Ropert Newton LyNcH 


Vice President San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce 


T HAS been said that every three 

hundred years in history there arises 

a great world city at some strategic 
point on the international highway. 
Such a city was Venice. Such cities are 
London, Paris, New York and Chicago. 
And such an inevitable city is San 
Francisco. 

Something more than mere language 
can be advanced to sustain this fact. 
Around the shores of San Francisco Bay 
there has been from the beginning of the 
settlement of the Pacific Coast one-sev- 
enth of the population of the entire slope. 
It is remarkable how invariable that 
figure has been. When there were but 
a hundred thousand people on the Pa- 
cific Coast, one-seventh of them were 
around San Francisco Bay. And today, 
notwithstanding the development of 
great cities in other places, when there 
are some seven million people this side 
of the Rocky Mountains, one million 
are now residing around the shores of 
San Francisco Bay. Though not all are 
within the city’s corporate limits, the 
entire population make a great commer- 
cial and industrial unit. 

The city of San Francisco had every- 
thing its own way for forty or fifty 
years. ‘The marvelous riches of this 
whole western territory focalized at San 
Francisco. Men of vision, accomplish- 
ment and achievement developed some- 
what of these resources and _ built 
railroads, and established here a peerless 
and beautiful city by the Golden Gate. 


In the development of time many 
things happened in San Francisco. The 
men who were so strong in their char- 
acters and their characteristics estab- 
lished their fortunes, but they had no 
realization of a future which not only 
bafled the imagination of the people 
who originally lived here, but which we 
have difficulty in realizing even today. 

e cin not fully appreciate what a 
remarkable situation we find ourselves 


in, and how essential it is that we should 
broaden our vision that we may get a 
firmer grasp upon the possibilities of San 
Francisco, a port of all flags on an ocean 
of world commerce. We should meet 
this situation not merely in a small or 
petty competition with other cities, but 
we should also realize the destiny of 
this great world center. 

The very fact that San Francisco is 
built upon such beautiful hills has made 
it difficult for industrial and other de- 
velopment. If you will look around 
you will find development everywhere. 
Sections are built into pockets, requiring 
tunnels from one part to another, and 
up-grades scaled that would baffle any 
but the most patient engineering minds. 
If we are to prepare San Francisco for 
the great future that is before us it is 
essential that our hills be leveled, that 
physical handicaps be overcome, and 
that easier methods of egress and ingress 
be provided, especially up and down the 
Peninsula. Bridges must also be built 
across the Golden Gate, or across to 
Alameda, or farther down the bay, in 
order that we may have the proper in- 
gress to our city for the development of 
our industrial areas. 

When Colbert Coldwell, president of 
the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce, assumed that office several months 
ago he made a public statement that 
aroused outstanding interest. Payroll 
population, he pointed out in this state- 
ment, was what San Francisco needed 
—and was going after. Cheap land for 
industrial sites—plus cheap power—plus 
cheap water—these make for payroll 
population. 

To get this payroll population San 
Francisco must face its problems 
squarely. The city hasn’t sufficient land 
with proper approaches for industrial 
purposes, or rather it hasn’t the right 
land available at the right prices. Other 
communities have land for industrial 
purposes very much cheaper than San 
Francisco. For years the Chamber of 


Commerce has been telling our people 
this and urging physical development to 
rectify this situation. ‘The work of the 
Chamber of Commerce is about to bear 
fruit in this connection. ‘The regrading 
of Rincon Hill and the reclamation of 


the Islais Creek district for industrial 
purposes will be two of the most sig- 
nificant advances of the immediate fu- 
ture for San Francisco. 

‘Tideland reclamation should go down 
the Bay shore, with cheap and plentiful 
sites for busy plants and with the hills 
and open spaces back of them dotted 
with the homes of workers—real addi- 
tions to payroll population—residents, 
as Mr. Coldwell has pointed out, who 
will patronize the stores of San Fran- 
cisco merchants, increase the business of 
the restaurants and theatres, and keep 
the curve of bank clearings on the up- 
swing. It has been well said that a chart 
of a payroll dollar subdivided shows that 
there is hardly a single business activity 
in the city that does not come in for 
some share of it. 

San Francisco is thinking in terms of 
residential development down the Penin- 
sula, which offers most for its expanding 
needs. Happily the urge for consolida- 
tion has already come from the Peninsula 
itself. Initial steps looking to the con- 
solidation of Burlingame, Hillsborough 
and San Mateo with San Francisco have 
been taken by the Three Cities Chamber 
of Commerce, which has named a com- 
mittee to confer with a committee of 
the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce to formulate plans for realizing 
this protect. 

‘Transportation, highway and other 
development that will be given impetus 
by the proposed amalgamation will re- 
act directly to the benefit of the business 
and industrial interests of the Peninsula 
and of San Francisco. Problems dealing 
with police, health, fire protection and 
public utilities will all be expedited by 
this merger of interests. San Francisco 
and the Peninsula are in reality a geo- 
graphical unit, and only artificial polit- 
ical demarcations separate them. ‘The 
growth that will come with a consolida- 
tion of what are now separate municipal 
units into one dominant municipal unit 
will carry with it the opportunity for 
the development of every individual and 
every enterprise in it. ‘The experience 
of Greater New York and other com- 
munities has proved it. 

San Francisco, has experienced almost 
every setback that can confront a city, 
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and has surmounted each of them in 
turn. Her capacity to absorb difficulties 
makes any man who is acquainted with 
the city’s history an optimist. The great 
catastrophy of 1906 destroyed hundreds 
of millions of dollars worth of property. 
This was followed by political and eco- 
nomic disturbances within the city. The 
graft prosecution divided various sec- 
tions of the community into factions, all 


of which hampered our growth. 


We were then caught in the grip of 
a serious industrial situation. Without 
arguing for or against, or taking sides 
in the movement in any way, except 
from the public standpoint, San Fran- 
cisco suffered from a combination be- 
tween labor and capital which practically 
put a cord of strangulation around our 
throats. We were in a situation where 


both labor and capital, ably led, were . 


willing to enter into agreements which 
were very profitable doubtless for the 
people who entered into them, but which 
stigmatized us throughout the nation 
as a city which was tighter in its indus- 
trial situation than any other city in 
the country. 

A city less favorably located would 
have succumbed under the assault of 
these and other difficulties. San Fran- 
cisco, however, with its magnificent 
position, with its necessary location, has 
triumphed over most—if not all—of 
them. 


San Francisco, among other things, 
has rectified its industrial situation. 
Without any objection to the existence 
of organized groups of labor or capital, 
a situation exists in San Francisco today 
where lawlessness or violence in fac- 
tional disputes no longer prevails, where 
picketing is unlawful, and where any 
manufacturer may come and conduct 
his business in such a way that the con- 
stitutional rights of everybody concerned 
with the industry are protected. Due to 
the work of the Industrial Association, 
both master and man are under the law, 
and business and negotiations are con- 
ducted within the legal restrictions 
which we must all obey as vital to 
American civilization. 


That satisfactory conditions has been 
responsible for a great deal of favorable 
comment among Eastern manufacturers. 
We have made distinct progress in the 
industrial situation in San Francisco, 
and physical improvements now pro- 
jected will add to our advance in this 
respect. 

San Francisco today stands at a most 
remarkable place, upon a great world 
port, seeking to deal with its own prob- 
lems and to realize something of the in- 
fluence of the power of the development 
of its interior territory. 

Looking out also upon the vast de- 
velopment of commerce with hundreds 
of millions of people overseas, we are 


5 


Sacramento’s two million dollar Hotel Senator now under construction opposite the 
Capitol grounds. There will be 375 rooms and 375 baths. The building will be air cooled 
and have all the latest improvements. It will be open July 1, 1924. Carl Sword will be 
the manager and the Board of Directors are: 
F. Ennis, Edward S. Brown, F. W. Kiesel, William C. Crittenden 


here determining what shall be the tem- 
per and the spirit and what shall be the 
realization of our great future upon 
the Pacific. We don’t realize what will 
happen in the next fifty years! If we 
could put ourselves fifty vears ahead, 
we would find that we have been petty 
in our thinking—that we have failed to 
grasp in terms of continents—in terms 
of the whole world—the remarkable 
place which this country sustains to the 
balance of the world and the remark- 
able strategic position which San Fran- 
cisco has in the development of a great 
order. If this country fails at the pres- 
ent time, the present civilization may 
topple and we will have nothing but a 
mere coating over the present civiliza- 
tion, just some vague hope in regard to 
the future. 


But the fact of the matter is that 
America stands with some realization of 
its advantages, and it is to be hoped that 
San Francisco, in no merely local sense, 
but with some vision of its remarkable 
situation, will make its contribution to 
the sum of things—that its men of busi- 
ness and science and education, cooperat- 
ing with similar groups up and down 
the Pacific Coast for the development 
of a great empire, will look forward to 
the building up of a commerce upon the 
Pacific which will be named from the 
name of our ocean—that it shall be a 
peaceful commerce, with law and order, 
and working for the proper service of 
a great world metropolis. 


E. Tropp, Henry Mitau, J. L. Nagle, Scott 
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Cool shadows fall across the path and forest monarchs guard the silent day 


A TALE OF CALAVERAS IN ’s8 
(Continued from Page 22) 


Again they broke out into wild chat- 
tering and began to scatter for the stairs, 
when they found the door to the stair- 
way secured against them. 

A grand crashing and clattering in 
the room below, accompanied by a suc- 
cession of terrifying whoops told them 
the wild Irishman was there. 

Amid the sound of breaking china- 
ware and resounding brass banged 
against walls and floor, the infuriated 
Chinese forced open tho door to the 
Stairway. But so tightly were they 


they squeeze through into the dining 
room, 

Poor, luckless first arrivals, they be- 
came the target for big Mike Kalaher’s 
sure aim, and flower bowls and nut 
dishes, candlesticks and tea cups pelted 
them unmercifully. 

But as the throng of Chinese began 
to pour into the room, Kalaher decided 
it was time to quit his fun-making. 

With a final prolonged roar, he gal- 
loped for the street door and the safety 
of the darkness beyond. 

A mass of murderous Chinese met 
him outside the door and it was then 
that Michael Kalaher fought for his 
life. 


massed that only by ones and twos could Finger nails, long, tough, sharp, arm- 
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ing many pairs of vicious hands, soon 
made Kalaher’s head, face, and body 
to his waist, a mass of bleeding, three- 
cornered wounds. His heavy blue flan- 
nel shirt was cut into shreds as those 
terrible nails, seeking his life blood, 
tweaked cloth and flesh together into 
deep nicks. It was a scene of bloody 
savagery accompanied by the hideous 
cries and shrieks of the attacking Chi- 
nese. 


Beating all about him with his pow- 
erful fists, and kicking a pathway with 
his boots, Mike, inch by inch, fought 
his way through the compact mass of 
the enemy. He uttered no sound but 
heavy hard breathing. Life was dear 
and in great danger, and he needed all 
his strength to keep from going down 
to death. 

The pistol and knife were not, in 
those days, the dependence of the Chi- 
nese, but rather the massed attack with 
nails and clubs. ‘Tonight no clubs were 
at hand, so the long, strong nails were 
used with doubled viciousness. 


Streaming with blood, panting and 
half maked, Kalaher at length broke 
from the Chinese and gathering his re- 
maining strength, stumbled oft toward 
a dark side street. 


But he might not have reached this 
haven but for the appearance at the the- 
ater front of the town constable, who 
fired several shots over the crowd of 
still yelling Orientals, a signal that 
brought quiet, and the quick vanishing 
of as many of the Chinamen as could 
escape before the constable could cover 
the mob with his gun. Mike, having 
gotten away on the opposite side of the 
crowd, had escaped his eye. 


A light tap at a curtained window of 
a little white cottage hidden among 
blossoming vines and fruit-laden trees. 


“Who's that, now?” demanded a 
man’s voice from within. 


In the Irish tongue came the half- 
whispered response: “Tim, let me in 
at the kitchen door, quick, for the love 
o God! And don’t strike a light!” 


“Kalaher, man!” already the heavy, 
hurrying tread of Rafferty toward the 
rear door accompanied Kalaher’s labored 
step in the same direction. Safely within 
the silent home of the quiet, respected 
Rafterty family, Mike sank to the floor. 

Battening a blanket over the window 
blind, ‘Tim lighted a candle and beheld 
the spectacle of his best friend swooning 
in his blood-soaked, tattered garments. 

An hour later Mike was seated in 
comparative ease of body, in Mrs. ‘Tim’s 
arm chair. He had been tenderly and 
copiously bathed to the waist, his many 
wounds carefully cleansed and all of the 
supply on hand of healing and soothing 
salves applied and bandaged on. Mrs. 
Tim fed and consoled him as her hus- 
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band settled him for a rest after his 
attentions. 

“Now, I'll be afther takin’ off them 
boots, Mike,” said Tim. “An’ when 
ye feels a little bether, tell us what for 
did ye go in among them murdherin’ 
Chineemen, anyhow.” 

“Shure, yes, man dear,” supplemented 
the solicitous little wife. “Such a set o’ 
quare, turrible, crathers. "Tis a won- 
dher they didn’t ate ye alive, it is that.” 

Kalaher had hardly spoken till now, 
only telling his friends that he had got- 
ten into a fight with a crowd of Chinese. 

“All right, ‘Tim, me boy, pull off the 
boots,” the pale Michael said. ‘There 
was a twitch of a smile about his mouth. 

Rafferty laid hold of toe and heel 
and hauled off the right boot. A buck- 
skin bag, lumpy and heavy, tumbled out 
upon the floor. “Me boy, yer sack come 
through all right, anyhow, an’ ’tis the 
foine fat sack it is,” said ‘Tim. Mourn- 
fully he added: “To think, Mary, of 
what them divils o’ Chinese sthole from 
us. the bad luck they'll have with 
it, mark ‘Tim Rafferty’s word!’ Mary’s 
blue eyes filled. “Pull off the other boot 
Tim,” said Mike. 

In silence the left boot was loosened 
and dropped. A second lumpy buckskin 
sack rolled heavily into view. 

“Kalaher, ’tis the grand sthrike ye’re 
afther makin’ joyfully exclaimed Raf- 
ferty, dancing around the armchair. 
“Glory be to God! Now ye can have 
all that goold can buy! Man, but ’tis 
glad I am fer ye this night!” 

“Mary,” said Mike. ‘Mary, woman 
dear, turn the sacks over.”” Mary wiped 
the flowing tears away, and stooping, 
turned the sacks, one with either hand. 

“Holy Mother!” She was down on 
her knees sobbing. “Oh, Tim—look!’’ 
catching at the corners marked ““T. R.”’ 

In the deep dark before the dawn 
Kalaher moved with cautious steps away 
from the garden of the nestling Rafferty 
cottage and hastened by side streets out 
of the now still and sleeping mining 
town of San Andreas. As he walked on, 
the chill air braced his tired nerves and 
helped him endure the pain of his sores. 
Tim and Mary had begged him to stay 
with them let come what would. But 
he declared he would go back to his 
claim and face there the consequences 
of his acts. In sorrow and apprehension 
the couple saw him go, after attempting 
again, for the hundredth time, to express 
to him their gratitude for the recovery 
of the stolen gold at the risk of his 
life, and being told by him for the hun- 
dredth time that it was nothing and 
that no thanks could be listened to be- 
tween friends. 

Turning into the open road that led 
toward the “Garryowen” mine, Mike 
paused again to listen. A slight sound 
as of someone moving in the brush to 
his rear, where the roads _ forked, 
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reached him. Mike quickly removed his 
boots, clenching his teeth as his wounds 
hurt with his movements. ‘aking a boot 
in either hand he ran swiftly on, the 
dé@éep dust rendering his footfalls almost 
soundless. But not entirely. Out of the 
thick darkness came the sharp com- 
mand: “Halt!” 

The order was followed by the sound 
of rapidly approaching footsteps. “The 
constable had waited for hours to take 
Mike Kalaher, disturber of the peace 
of San Andreas, perpetrator of malicious 
mischief in the Chinese restaurant, when 
he should eventually come to the forks 
of the road on his way to his claim. 
That Kalaher should choose to enter 
the road some rods beyond the forks, 
had not occurred to the worthy con- 
stable. 

The command to halt, and the foot- 
steps in pursuit reacted on Mike’s tense 
nerves and he laughed in gusty breaths 
as he ran. 

“Halt, Mike Kalaher, or shoot!” 
yelled the panting constable. 

Mike knew the ground well. A deep 
ravine grown with brush and briars ran 
beside the road. ‘There were plenty of 
large, loose rocks at hand. ‘Taking up 
a rock, Mike gave it a toss into the 
brush. 

“Crack!” went the officer’s gun. 

Mike felt his hat start on his head 
and for a second his brain swam with 
uncontrollable terror. But his next 
move for safety must follow like a 
flash—he heaved a larger rock into the 
brush and while it rolled and crashed 
down the side of the ravine, and the 
constable triumphantly gasped as he ran, 
“You would try to get away from Jim 
Blosser, you would, eh, and get killed, 
oh yes.”” Mike, not forgetting his boots, 
was gone around a rocky point and van- 
ished from the scene, leaving the valiant 
and excited Blosser to clamber down the 
ravine in the darkness and look after 
the corpse of his supposed victim. 
(Concluded in the October Number) 


How Dame Nature 
becomes Dame Fortune 


at your bidding! The opportunity you have 
hoped for—yet never really expected—to 
have an independent income and a cozy home 
in the Sunny Southland. The beautifully il- 
lustrated book, “THE JEWEL BOXES OF 
DAME NATURE,” tells all about this golden 
opportunity. and the Easy Ownership Plan 
which puts it within your reach. It is FREE, 
write for your copy today. Address, 


ELAM G. HESS 
Box 427 Manheim, Pa. 
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THE NEW DAY 
(Continued from Page 20) 


lieve it. He experienced the feeling of 
someone who has come into miracu- 
lously good luck and cannot realize it. 

Once more he looked into the clear 
eves of the young preacher and again he 
heard the pleasant voice saying ear- 
nestly, “Men of God.” He felt that 
he wanted to make some great sacrifice 
for the man who had said this to him. 

Then he rode forward, relaxed, like 
a man in prayer. His hands ceased their 
trembling and his heart beat normally 
again as a strange peace filled him. 

He was high in the hill country now 
amidst the short, scraggly shin oaks and 
cedars and the immense slabs of wea- 
ther-stained limestone. ‘The sun had 
gone down behind a purple barrier, and 
the twilight, sweetly fresh and still as 
night, softened the rough outlines. Sev- 
eral cotton-tail rabbits hopped timidly 
into the roadside, sitting suddenly like 
little statues to stare at him. 


He dismounted, led the pony out of 
the road and dropped the reins over a 
fence post where the animal could graze. 
From one of the saddle bags he took a 
box of crackers. He sat down upon a 
limestone boulder to eat his supper. 


The twilight deepened filling the air 
slowly like some magic powder until the 
high hill country seemed a land of im- 
mense enchanted shapes. He looked on 
curiously. During the last hour, he re- 
flected, he had been in a strange kind 
of trance, for he never before had 
noticed beauty in this barren, lonely sec- 
tion. He finished the crackers, rose and 
mounted the pony. Ahead of him the 
thin road twisted away like a length of 
silver wire. 

A few miles farther the hill gave way 
to a high cool country, broken occasion- 
ally by stony ridges. Sandy valleys hid 
tiny streams that danced along beneath 
the lush foliage, singing a monotonous 
little song. As he listened he half-closed 
his eyes. He leaned low over the pom- 
mel, musing, while the phrase, ‘Men 
of God” recurred again and again. For 
miles he rode on in this way, and when 
he opened his eyes and lifted his head 
he was in the center of a scene, the 
beauty of which almost robbed him of 
breath. 

A golden mist of moonlight touched 
everything. The clumps of mossy oaks, 
the deep rambling meadows, the far. 
reaching fields, the bald cliffs with their 
still pools below—all had been trans- 
formed, bewitched. The sky, softly pur- 
ple, seemed expanded to twice its size 
as if it were determined to embrace the 
earth below. High over the billowy 
horizon glided the moon, queen of en- 
chantment. Below the cliffs, whose 
stern features were mellowed with the 
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moonlight, the round pools gleamed like 
dark jewels. 

He had halted the pony and now he 
sat loosely in the saddle, watching, 
scarcely breathing for fear of breaking 
the spell. 


After a few moments he dismounted, 
placed the reins over a mesquite branch 
and walked slowly to the edge of one 
of the pools. He had the feeling ot a 
priest who has entered a holy place. 

During the last few moments he had 
been carried up, up, up, filled with a 
high elation. ‘The dreaming beauty ot 
the night had transferred itself to his 
own emotions, and as he stood by the 
pool’s brink looking down into the still- 
ness, he realized that he had become 
another man. ‘The words of the young 
preacher came back to him—‘Men of 
God.” And very suddenly he understood 
like someone who has gazed at the pic- 
ture of a face for a long time and 
finally, in a flash, recognizes the fea- 
tures. 

He was another man. He had had 
no courage, no hope; he had suffered in 
the deepest despondency from self-con- 
tempt; but one bit of “a real man’s 
work”, one honest fight in the open 
against unnecessary chances, had proven 
that he was a man, perhaps, after all, 


one of the “Men of God.” 

An hour later he went back to the 
pony, mounted and rode on with head 
bowed, scarcely aware of the route he 
followed. The little pony, as if he un- 
derstood instinctively, seemed to pick 
the way. They passed a group of flimsy 
buildings, a blacksmith shop, a general 
store and two cottages; then the road 
swung out into the open country, broken 
by groves of huve oaks. 

As the hours passed he rode forward 
with eyes, half-closed, thinking 
strangely of his old cynical, crude theo- 
ries, now upset, and the new, bright 
vision of life that had opened before 
him. Already he was beginning to look 
back upon his former self curiously, as 
if it were something unfamiliar, en- 
tirely detached from his present person- 
ality. 

It was daybreak when a twist in the 
road brought into view Jim Coltrane’s 
cabin. The force of an old habit made 
him instantly alert; he dropped from 
the pony’s back and led the animal be- 
hind a clump of cedars out of sight of 
the road and the cabin. He slipped his 
revolver from its holster and examined 
it carefully; then he climbed through 
the rails of the fence and walked slowly 
towards the cabin. He managed to keep 
a screen of shin oaks between himself 
and the building. 

As he approached noiselessly he no- 
ticed the small door stood half-way 
open. He drew himself up on the top 
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step, his revolver before him, and 
peered inside. 

He saw an untidy room, littered 
with clothes, scraps of leather and har- 
ness, pine boxes and several pieces of 
cheap furniture. On a rough table were 
the remnants of last night’s supper in a 
few tin cups and plates. Beyond the 
table he saw a low canvas cot, holding 
the big frame of Coltrane, who lay on 
his back snoring, his thick mouth open. 


Blind wrath swept through him as 
he gazed at the sleeping man. All the 
details of Coltrane’s meanness and vill- 
ainy flashed before him like a vivid pic- 
ture. He remembered the circumstances 
of his father’s death, his own flights 
from posses led by Coltrane, his two 
years in the Rockland penitentiary be- 
cause of this man’s perjury. His grip 
closed like steel around the stock of his 
revolver. 


For five, ten, fifteen minutes he con- 
tinued to stare at the ugly figure. When 
his gaze finally shifted, he saw in the 
east the first delicate flush of dawn, 
bright with the promise of a radiant 
day. The green valley below him was 
wreathed in pearl, which steadily grew 
more brilliant as the flush in the east 
deepened to crimson and the rounded 
summit of the hills were tinted with 
gold. 


When he looked again at Coltrane 
his wrath ran out of him and a strange 
peace, leaving no room for bitterness, 
had filled his soul. He returned the 
revolver to its holster, stepped softly 
from the doorway and like a man in a 
dream walked back to the pony. 


NORA B. KINSLEY HONORED 


Miss Nora B. Kinsley, author of the 
interesting Story, “Frank Grouard— 
Government Scout,” in August Over- 
land Monthly, was honored recently 
with an unsolicited membership in the 
Women’s Universal Alliance. ‘This or- 
ganization has under way a _ national 
headquarters building at Washington, 
D. C., in which will be a Hall of Fame 
with a marble column for each of the 
48 states. Each column is to have en- 
graved on it the names of twenty-five 
pioneer women together with short bi- 
ographies setting forth why they are 
thus honored. It will be Miss Kinsley’s 
duty to select the names and prepare 
the biographies for the Wyoming 
column. 

Miss Kinsley, as State Historian of 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion of Wyoming, has just completed a 
series of fifteen biographies of women 
who have served their state in some 
worthy capacity, to be embodied in a 
book entitled Women of History now 
being compiled by the historian general 


of the D. A. R. 
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The small square at the left marks the site of the original City of Paris Dry Goods Co. store on Clay street, San Francisco. 
was established in 1850 by the grandfather of Paul Verdier, the present president 


The City of Paris Dry Goods Co. store as it is today after 73 years of business 
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It is a far cry from old Pueblo days, the Pony Express, and a little shop at Second 
and Mission streets, San Francisco, to the great commercial institution of O’Con- 
nor, Moffatt & Co., of San Francisco today! The present big store—pictured here 
—-has entrances on both Post and Kearny streets. This store was established in 
1866 by Bryan O'Connor. The present management is: R. W. Costello, president ; 
J. V. Costello, vice president; F. J. Costello, treasurer 
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Today the White House-—Raphael Weill and Co.—is one of America’s finest department stores. It occupies a location facing on three 
Streets with almost 1,000 feet of frontage, employs an average of more than 1,000 people. It maintains buying organizations in New 
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MEN LIKE GODS 


Well’s Utopian Novel of Earthlings 
Who Find a New World 


ANY readers have thought sadly 

of the more than fifty books writ- 
ten by H. G. Wells and of the half 
a dozen that made the deepest impres- 
sion upon us. We have realized that he 
wrote so many, just because he could 
not help it. Not one was a “pot-boiler.”’ 
Nevertheless, even the most ardent ad- 
mirer of the unresting energies of this 
prolific writer must feel at times like 
picking out twelve or fifteen of the best 
and calling them ‘“Wellsian master- 
pieces.” Among them one must now 
name this new story of Utopian life, 
here, or somewhere else, two thousand 
years hence. 


There have been many Utopias in 
world-literature. They are the stumbling 
efforts of the optimists of many times 
and peoples to think out a better social 
order for human beings. Such books as 
Plato’s ‘‘Republic,” Hudson’s 
Crystal Age,” Morris’s “News From 
Nowhere,” More’s “Utopia,” Campa- 
nella’s “City of the Sun,” to which we 
must add ‘Men Like Gods,” are dreams, 
hopes, prophecies, adventures into the 
Unknown. Men will read them as long 
as time endures. More and more they 
will shape human thoughts and change 
our institutions. Such a novel as “Men 
Like Gods,” will strengthen the faith 
of idealists and storm the barbed-wire 
defenses of the pessimists. 

The novel begins with Mr. Barn- 
staple, an English editorial writer on 
“The Liberal,” described as “that well- 
known organ of the more depressing as- 
pects of advanced thought,” and “the 
unvarying pessimism of his chief, Mr. 
Peeve, was infecting him more and more 
everywhere there conflict, 
everywhere unreason; seven-eighths of 
the world seemed to be sinking down to- 
wards chronic disorder and social dis- 
solution. Even without Mr. Peeve it 
would have been difficult enough to have 
made headway against the facts.”’ 

So Barnstaple must take a vacation, 
must manage to escape from everyone 
and everything. Someone sees him in 
his little two-seater, “The Yellow 


Peril,” motoring along quiet English 
roads meeting other parties. “Simon 
Pure,” who writes ‘The Londoner” 
« ssip in “The Bookman,” tells us that 


one of the most admirable things about . 


“Men Like Gods” is the way in which, 
by using “easily recognizable real men 
and women... it has carried the Utop- 
ian novel to a point of verisimilitude not 
hitherto attained or even attempted.” As 
a fact, the book has been hailed in 
England as one only Wells could have 
written, and one which demands the 
best thought of readers everywhere. 
The main reasons for this are that 
Wells loves truth, loves the human race, 
and has a sublime faith in progress. We 
may smile at some of the petulancies of 
Wells the reformer, but the book is full 
of first-hand knowledge and criticism of 
living men and of daily affairs, set forth 
with merciless energy, impossible to find 
elsewhere in print. 


Here are a few sentences from “‘Men 
Like Gods” which tell something of the 
story of the growth of the Utopian so- 
cial order as described to the earthlings: 
“The impression given Mr. Barnstaple 
was not of one of those violent changes 
which our world has learned to call 
revolutions but of an increase of light, 
a dawn of new ideas, in which the 
things of the old order went on for a 
time with diminishing vigor until peo- 
ple began as a matter of common sense 
to do the new things in the place of the 
In a world ruled ostensibly 
by adventurer politicians, in a world 
where men came to power through 
floundering business enterprise and 
financial cunning, it was presently being 
taught and understood that extensive 
private property was socially a nuisance, 
and that the State could not do its work 
properly nor education produce its 
proper results, side by side with irrespon- 
sible rich people. For, by their very na- 
ture they assailed, they corrupted, they 
undermined every state undertaking; 
their flaunting existences distorted and 
disguised all the values of life.... But 
the service of the new idea that had been 
launched into the world never failed; it 
seized upon the men and women it 
needed with compelling power. Before 
the scientific state was established in 


Utopia more than a million martyrs had 
been killed for it, and those who had 
suffered lesser wrongs were beyond all 
reckoning.... A time when 
Utopia perceived that it was day and 
that a new order of things had replaced 
the old.”’ 


Then the earthlings are told, “Our 
education is our government” and this 
merely means that “Utopia has no par- 
liament, no politics, no private wealth, 
no business competition, no police nor 
prisoners, no lunatics, no defectives nor 
cripples, and it has none of these things 
because it has schools and teachers who 
are all that schools and teachers can be.” 

There are no railways, no towns; 
“Nearly all the greater evils of human 
life had been conquered; war pestilence 
and malaise, famine and poverty had 
been swept out of human experience. 
‘The dreams of artists of perfected and 
iovely bodies and of a world tranfigured 
to harmony and beauty had been real- 
ized. ‘The spirits of order and organiza- 
tion ruled triumphant. Every aspect of 
human life had been changed by these 
achievements.’ 


Mr. Barnstaple learns most from a 
thirteen-year-old boy named Crystal, 
and he tells this lad: “‘As night goes 
round the Earth, always there are 
hundreds of thousands of people who 
should be sleeping, lying awake, fearing 
a bully, fearing a cruel competition, 
dreading lest they cannot make good, ill 
of some illness they cannot comprehend, 
distressed by some irrational quarrel, 
maddened by some thwarted instinct or 
some suppressed and perverted desire.” 

“But how about drudgery,” you ask? 
There was none in Utopia. “Everyone 
was doing work that fitted natural apt- 
itudes and appealed to the imagination 
of the worker. Everyone worked hap- 
pily and eagerly—as those people we 
call geniuses do on our Earth.”’ 

At last we come to what the author 
calls “the five principles of liberty.” The 
fourth one cuts deep—that “Lying is 
the blackest crime.” And the fifth one 
is, “Free discussion and criticism.” 

But the book, while a social study, 
must also be considered as a novel. As 
such, it is full of power and originality. 
How the earthlings got to Utopia, the 
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sufferings, passions and idiocies of some 
of them, which culminated in a violent 
effort to conquer this new world (!), 
what the Utopians do to them, are ex- 
citing episodes; so is the tale of how 
the earthlings bring measles and influ- 
enza with them. For many readers the 
crisis of the whole book will seem to 
be in the return of Barnstaple to his 
own home, and his heroic effort to re- 
adjust himself to twentieth century con- 
fusion, and yet keep alive in his soul 
the fragrance and beauty of Utopia as 
he had come to understand its ideal dur- 
ing his month’s visit to “the beautiful 
people” of that paradise. Perhaps the 
reader feels the pathos of the lack of 
deepest undestanding between’ Barn- 
staple and his wife—in spite of the lat- 
ter’s “competent devotion.” 

The questions raised in this book can 
reasonably be expected to start much 
discussion in newspapers and on the 
platform, for they, as the author be- 
lieves, are living problems which we 
must solve if we would salvage our civ- 
ilization. 

—CHARLES H. SHINN. 


CANNIBAL LAND 
Martin Johnson’s “Adventures with a 
Camera in the New Herbides”’ 


If any reader still keeps an iota of 
lingering faith in the gentleness of prim- 
itive man as he exists in the South Seas, 
we advise a study of this astonishing 
narrative of adventure just published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company. It takes 
one’s breath away to travel with Mar- 
tin Johnson and His wife among the 
almost unknown and utterly untamed 
tribes of the Melanesian Islands—those 
“last outposts” of the old “Stone Age,” 
where the worn-out old people are bur- 
ied alive, where “long pig’’ is still the 
main item of a feast, where human heads 
are dried and kept in sacred collections, 
and where anything whatever may hap- 
pen any minute. 

This book about the Sovth Seas 
strikes us as eminently worthwhile, and 
certain to cure an overdose of Melvile 
O’Brien and the romanticists of recent 
years. 

Consider for a moment this glimpse 
of Middleton Reef only three days out 
from Sydney, a “coral atoll five miles 
long,” where Mr. and Mrs. Johnson 
saw the hull of a big schooner on the 
reef, and then were told by a trader: 
“She went ashore three years ago.... 
All hands stuck to the ship until she 
broke in two. Then they managed to 
reach land—captain and crew and the 
captains’ wife and two children. ‘They 
had some fresh water and a little food. 
They rationed the water carefully, and 
there was rain. But the food soon gave 
out. For days they had nothing. The 
crew went crazy with hunger and killed 
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one of the children and ate it. For two 
days, the mother held the other child 
in her arms. Then she threw it into the 
sea so that they could not eat it. ‘Then 
three of the men took one of the ship’s 
boats. They could not manage it in the 
rough sea, but by a lucky chance they 
were washed up on the beach. They 
were still alive, but the captain’s wife 
had lost her mind.”’ 

In those plain words, the reader has 
the tragic side of South Sea adventure. 
It is not stressed, however—it just comes 
out now and then as in the sad glimpses 
of Jack Londons’ old-time “Snark” — 
with its twenty-four pictures from the 
author’s photographs and his marvelous 
experiences in getting successful Can- 
nibal Island films, which have been 
shown to millions of people, the book 
seems to us one of the best travel stories 
of many a long year. 

Here is a glimpse of the “Monkey 
People” of Malekula. A savage, Nella, 
is their guide. He disappears and soon 
returns “‘followed by three savages,” 
and an old man, who was nearer to a 
monkey than any human being I have 
ever seen before or since—bright eyes 
peering out of a shock of woolly hair; 
an enormous mouth disclosing teeth as 
white and perfect as those of a dental 
advertisement; skin creased with deep 
wrinkles; an alert, nervous, monkey- 
like expression; quick, sure, monkey-like 
movements.” 

The chapter on “The Noble Savage” 
with its tales of the old, old man who 
was made to “stop along ground’’—i. e., 
was buried alive, and of the young wife 
who was crippled by red-hot stones, 
ought to forever end the illusion that 
the South Seas are an earthly paradise. 

Even in the village of the great chief 
of the New Hebrides, Nagapate, per- 
haps the most characteristic personage 
in the book, we have this terrible 
glimpse: “I have never seen human be- 
ings more wretched than those women. 
At first sight they looked like walking 
haystacks. “They wore dresses of purple 
dyed grasses, consisting of a bushy skirt 
that hung from the waist to the knees, 
a sort of widow's veil that was thrown 
over the head and face so as to leave 
a tiny peep-hole for the wearer to look 
through, and a long train that hung 
down the back nearly to the ground... 
Every one of the dresses was matted 
with filth. I did not see a single pig— 
and there were dozens of them rooting 
about inside and outside the houses— 
that was so dirty as the women of that 
village. | afterward found that for 
women to wash was strictly taboo. From 
birth to death water never touched their 
skins ... As we approached, the children, 
scrawny little wretches, big-bellied from 
malnutrition and many of them covered 
with sores, scurried off into the brush 


like frightened rabbits.” 
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But after all else is said, two things 
about the book are memorable. One is 
the author’s tireless enthusiasm for ob- 
taining photographs, and miles of film 
used for showing them to the natives. 
The other is the charm of the author’s 
very courageous wife of whom the 
reader would be glad to know more. 

—GeEorRGE WHARTON JAMES. 


HISTORICAL SONOMA 


A most interesting little volume, as 
an addition to the literature of the His- 
tory of California, just from the press, 
is entitled “History of the Mission Pre- 
sidio and Pueblo of Sonoma.” ‘The 
authors are Honoria ‘Tuomey and Lou- 
isa Vallejo Emparan, both well known 
writers of California lore. The book is 
published by a local Santa Rosa print- 
ing house and is attractively issued and 
well illustrated. Miss “TCuomey has 
given years of study to California his- 
tory and especially to that part of Cali- 
fornia in the Sonoma region and to the 
section of our State originally settled by 
the Russians. ‘his Russian settlement 
and occupation furnishes an interesting 
chapter in the development of the Com- 
monwealth. 

Louisa Vallejo Emparan, who col- 
laborates with Miss ‘uomey, is a daugh- 
ter of M. G. Vallejo, the founder of 
Sonoma. All who are interested in the 
background of California history will 
find in the 104 pages of this little vol- 
ume much material that before has not 
been brought to light or has not been 
made available to the average reader. 
‘The purpose of the authors is to revise 
and enlarge the work and already the 
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first editions are exhausted. We shall 
hope later to give a review of the re- 
vised edition in these pages. The book 
was well received during the recent an- 
niversary events of the founding of the 
old Mission at Sonoma. 


TO MY DEAD MARE 


So the mare lay weary and beaten and spent, 

Down by the brook with her neck strangely 
bent.... 

Wet fetlocks that dribbled and dripped to 
the sand, 

(From the sweat of her labor that held forth 
no demand) 

Great nostrils that quivered and sobbed in 
her breath.... 

Big, husky bay body, so soon to know death. 

The stag we'd been chasing (red blooded 
and hot) 

Had vented his rage in a lunge that just 
caught 

“Lady's” shoulder and ripped off a handful 
of hair.... 

Motion pending the horn slipt....then a 
swerve from the mare! 

Baffled with rage, the stag closed in again; 

Quickly, clear thinking, we turned... but 


in vain— 

A half gurgled bellow...my shout and a 

We rolled down the pathway ...just the 
Lady and I. 


So the mare lay weary and beaten and spent, 
Down by the brook with her neck strangely 
bent. —Ruth Reed 


THE PONY EXPRESS 


There never sets the sun on rolling plains, 
Nor evening shadows soothe the desert heat, 
But ghostly riders flit on ghostly mounts 
And skim the twilit ways with silent feet— 
The men who brought the eager-waited mails, 
Forgotten men who ride forgotten trails. 


They come again to gallop sleeping roads, 
These wraiths that race along the windy 
way ; 

They mark again the starlight on the sand 
Until they see the streaks of coming day— 
Then vanish like the dust of desert gales, 
Forgotten men who ride forgotten trails. 

— Charles Josef Carey 


WINTERGREEN 


Janet Laing’s novel of Scotch Efficiency 
and Character 


Here is the American edition of one 
of the brightest and most amusing stor- 
ies we have read for years. Laughter and 
tears and a very original plot, which we 
shall not reveal to our readers further 
than to say that it tells how the hero- 
ine, a middle-aged Scotch maiden-lady, 
so readjusted her life after the Great 
War as to find what was for her the 
right sort of work and her true place 
in the world of fellow workers. 

We took up “Wintergreen” months 
ago in the English edition, read it at a 
sitting, wrote the author about it and re- 
ceived letters from her. It isa real 
pleasure to be able to recommend it to 
American readers as having its main 
scenes in a little Scotch village on the 
rocky seashore, old and clean and indi- 
vidual. ‘The characters include two 
young couples and a marvelous cook—a 


MR. PODD 


the screamingly humorous satire by Freeman Tilden. Mr. Podd, a 
millionaire philanthropist and nozzle maker, charters a ship and takes 
a party of eight radicals interested in humanity on a sea voyage for 
the purpose of reforming the world. In midocean the crew forces the 
passengers to land on a desert island while they sail away, leaving 
Mr. Podd, his “modern” daughter, the doughnut king, the young lady 
who “was poor and alone and wanted a piano,” the half witted boy 
and a few others to their destinies. The adventures and love affairs 
that develop are delightful comedy. If you want a good laugh, read 
Mr. Podd. $2.00 


MEN LIKE GODS 
By H. G. WELLS 


Two automobile parties find themselves on a strange road which leads 
to Utopia—two thousand years hence. A romance dealing with so- 
ciety, morals, science and government of that strange land. Read Mr. 
Charles H. Shinn’s review in this magazine. $2.00 


THE UNBIDDEN GUEST 
By Strvio VILLA 


Here is told the inner story of a young man’s boyhood in Italy, his 
coming to America, his love story and his army experiences. $2.00 


BOOKS IN BLACK OR RED 
By EpMUND LESTER PEARSON 


A charming book about books that the lover of good reading will 
read, chuckle over, read again and then enthusiastically recommend 


to his friends. $3.50 


ALASKA: THE GREAT COUNTRY 
By HIGcInson 


So vivid is the description of Alaska and told in such a delicious style 
that the reader is tempted to pack up and start for the Northland 
at once. $3.00 
SPAIN IN SILHOUETTE 
By Trowspripce 

The glamour of the Alhambra by moonlight, the click of the castenets 
and the thrills of the bullfights are only a few of the many treats in 
this book of romantic Spain. $3.00 
COLLECTED POEMS 

By VacHeEL LINDSAY 
Not only the complete contents of previously published volumes are 
here but also the occasional poems that have appeared through Mr. 
Lindsay’s prose work. 
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cook as wise as Solomon, as cunning 
as Machiavelli, as energetic as Napoleon, 
as tender-hearted as Dickens—and a 
cook whose dishes are divine. 

What the story does most of all for 
its thoughtful readers is to make plain 
the everlasting values of hard work for 
each and every individual—the very 
hardest sort provided only that you 
need and want it, and find peace in its 
performance—as “Wintergreen” did— 
in cheerful and sensible work with and 
for others. It has a touch of idealism 


at the end when “Wintergreen,”’ whose 
other name is Miss Julia Glenferlie, uses 
an inheritance that has come to her for 
the creation of the “Order of the Mar- 
tha Maries” ten thousand vacancies; 
initiative fee, “‘all unattached, unoccu- 
pied women” are invited to apply. 
“Rank and education no disqualifica- 
tion.” Better than all, as Lawyer Car- 
rick tells his wife, “they must have 
tact, sympathy and a sense of humor.” 
It is not Utopian with “Wintergreen” 
behind the whole scheme. 
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